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THERE WERE SOME who looked upon Dan England as merely lazy and self- 
indulgent, a man who had let himself go. Dan did tarry long at the wine, 
and he was a hard man to get away from the table, morning, noon, Or 
night. He abhorred exercise, read little, could not endure the theater in 
any form, hated to leave his home even to mail a letter, and dedicated his 
life to conversation. reas 

“Talk is my vocation,” he used to say, his eyes twinkling, his = te 
dred and thirty pounds bulking hugely over his dinner table, a oil 
globular glass heavy with red burgundy in his hand. “Not in deeds bu : 
talk do I toil for the edification of my friends and the illumination 0 
mankind!” 

It was, thus, easy to understand that some should think of Dan a 
as a self-indulgent man who had let himself go. But others of arse 
sensible of us, I suppose I should say—had a somewhat different 1 
- a8 he made 

Dan was a natural-born storyteller, and he made such living as ee 
writing detective stories. His stories were good enough in their ~y _ . 
curiously enough, for their realism and their sharp economy 1 Hocand 
words. But his heart was not in them, and he wrote them mare din 
teluctantly and only for the money they “tie It was in his ta 
the stories he told that he was most himself. ry _ 

“I am a hack,” he used to declare, “and the crimes I commit in — 
the stories 1 write are worse than the crimes I write about. — 
describe a justifiable killing, however horrible, but I feel it is | who shou 
be the victim.” 

Dan was a bachelor and his needs, outside of his beet and red bur- 
gundy, were few. But his home was a veritable hotel for his friends, and, 
as most of his friends were parasites of the most genuine and enduring 


sort, Dan found himself driven to a toil he did not relish. 
After dark, in regular ritual, this family of friends, most of them usually 


his house guests, gathered around him—punch-drunk fighters, poets with- 
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out dreams, refugees from Communism and White Supremacy, painters 
without talent, derelicts, agnostics, believers, alcoholics, lords, lackeys, of 
all races, religions, and philosophies, all having in common a love of Dan's 
hospitality and generosity, and a few having a love of Dan himself—all 
gathered around to hear Dan’s tales. This was when Dan was at his hap- 
piest and best. 

These were his real tales, he would declare, tales of the adventures of 
the spirit, as he described them, tales of the men and ideas and enthusiasms 
that he thought mattered. These were, he would announce solemnly and 
often, the tales he was presently going to write. 

“When I grow sufficiently wise and humble, which I pray will be soon, 
J am going to write them,” he would declare. “For they are to be written in 
radiant language by my immortal soul. These—” he would wave to the 
pages of the murder mystery that represented the day’s toil “—these are 
written by Brother Ass, my gross and blundering, poor body.” 

But time went on, and it seemed as if he would never get around to 
writing his stories. He was waiting, perhaps, until he had grown to be 
what he considered sufficiently wise and humble. More possibly, he was 
reluctant to write his stories, preferring to tell them, enjoying the enchant- 
ment of his listeners and the immortality of the moment, as did the min- 
strels and bards of ancient times. 

Dan, using the words from Scripture, as he liked to do, would often 
raise his wine glass in a toast: “The wisdom of God is the folly of man. To 
the fools of God!” 

When first I knew Dan, and first heard this toast, it seemed to me that 
in his extravagance, especially in his prodigality with his stories and ideas 
and hospitality, he was a fool, and not in a religious sense. It was not 
until after knowing him for a time and observing how curiously he in- 
fluenced and, on occasions, inspired those around him that I felt Dan in 
his folly might well be somehow in the wisdom of God. 

“To affect the quality of the day,” Thoreau said, “that is the highest of 
arts.” In this sense, Dan was one of the highest of artists. He changed for 
many the quality of the day and, for more than a few, the quality of their 
lives. I doubt if anyone who met him and learned really to know him was 
ever quite the same afterward. 

Of Dan’s particular genius for affecting the quality of the day I shall 
try to tell—and in telling of it try to sketch a few of the people around him, 
and presume to give some of his talk and tales, in the desire that others 
may meet him, even if vaguely and distantly. The best hope of giving an 
adequate portrayal of Dan—particularly of him in his huge exuberant 
innocence—lies in the use of his own good words, and I shall sew them 
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together and stitch them in at every opportunity. I therefore beg help not 
from the gifted patron saints of writers and journalists but from good St, 
Crispin, the patron saint of shoemakers. 


a 


'T was through Briggs I first got to know Dan England. 

We worked together, Briggs and I, on a newspaper in Boston where he 
was what was quaintly described in the office as the Religious editor. 

His chief assignment was what was described, also quaintly, as the 
Religious page, there being nothing particularly religious about it. It was 

iS responsibility to see to it that all denominations were represented as 
impartially as possible on the page, and that the extracts he made from 
announcements and sermons were in no way too eccentric or sensational, 
for such might mar the bland inconsequentiality of the page. Briggs was 
8iven a free hand, his work being as little supervised as his page was read. 

riggs was in his late twenties, some five feet seven or eight in height, 

but weighing no more than a hundred and twenty pounds, and probably 

less, This thinness, topped by his skull of a head, his somber eyes and his 

black, flat hair seemed to associate him properly with the duties of the 

eligious editor. He lunched alone at a small vegetarian restaurant, and 

came and went without any apparent awareness of anyone else in the 
office. It was pretty much by accident that J got to know him. 

He had not appeared at the office for several days and had telephoned 
from Dedham, where he lived, saying he was indisposed but would be 
back in a few days. Taggart, one of the assistant editors, sent me out to 
see him. 

“Just check and see if there is anything the kid needs,” Taggart sug- 
gested. This show of benevolence from the hard-bitten, often sadistic 
Taggart surprised me. But, when he added, “And see jf you can’t get the 
low-down on him from his doctor. I figure the dope’s been dead for about 
‘wo years now and nobody’s told him,” | got the feeling that old Taggart 
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would not be too much upset if Briggs were really on his last legs, and he 
was sending me out to check the chances. 

Taggart was the old-style loud, profane, fist-brandishing editor who was 
always annoyed if an underling did not jump or quail before his thunder. 
But Briggs neither jumped nor quailed, and this, particularly in a Religious 
editor, and more particularly in a walking skeleton like Briggs, exasperated 
Taggart greatly. Most of us would, out of diplomacy, at least pretend to be 
beaten down or bruised by Taggart’s fulminations. But not Briggs. He took 
them coolly, blandly, as if he were clipping a paragraph from a sermon on 
the disadvantages of sin. There was no courage or character in this. Only 
what might be called Briggs’s chronic detachment. 

But Taggart’s hope was not to be fulfilled. I found Briggs sitting in the 
living room of the ramshackle old farmhouse that was his home, without 
any slight indication of illness about him. It was a cold, drab, ate autumn 
day, and there was a fire in the fireplace, a small, smoking, complaining 
fire. The window shutters were drawn against the chill outside or, more 
probably, against the world outside, and the room was quite dark and 
completely dismal. ‘There was no doubt Briggs belonged in the room. 

His mother and her sister, two thin, angular, prematurely old women— 
who looked, to me, at any rate, exactly alike—were sitting with Briggs when 
I arrived. But immediately on my entrance, they rose noiselessly and 
slipped away, a pair of gray shadows fading silently into the darker shad- 
ows of the depths of the house. 

Briggs greeted me without surprise, as if my dropping in were a routine 
event of every day, like the coming of the postman. But he did treat me 
with courtesy; formal good manners being natural to him. 

He thanked me for coming. I was quick to explain, lest he ascribe to 
me some virtue for the visit, that Taggart had sent me. 

“Mr. Taggart. I see.” He looked into the abject little fire a long moment. 
“I did not expect him to be so concerned. Tell him I’ll be in tomorrow.” 

“You feel better, then?” 

“I feel all right,” he answered indifferently. 

I studied his gray face, noted it looked no worse than it had looked be- 
fore. “What was the matter with you?” 

“I had an attack of . . . let’s call it futility,” he replied levelly. 

I laughed, of course. I thought he was trying to be amusing. “Just felt 
like a little vacation?” 

“Please. I was ill,” he solemnly reproved me. “Very ill. I had an acute 
attack. I’ve been extraordinarily disinterested for the past several days.” 

I searched his face. Briggs was the last man in the world I would suspect 
of a sense of humor. But he had to be joking. 
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“Disinterested? That’s pretty good,” I said. “The gang will get quite a 
laugh out of that.” 

“It’s no joking matter,” he replied grimly. 

I saw, then, he was deadly serious. Crazy, I said to myself, crazy as a 
bedbug. To humor him, I asked as gravely as I could, “This futility busi- 
ness, how does it attack you?” 

He pondered, his eyes still on the dreary fire. “You get up one morning, 
and you say to yourself, ‘What’s it all about?’ Then you answer yourself 
what you’ve known all along, that it’s all about nothing. You remember it’s 
all inconsequential and not worth the trouble, and you end up with an 
acute brain ache.” 

“What is it exactly that’s not worth the trouble?” eS 

He shrugged ever so slightly. “Life. People. Work. Living. Death : . 
Ways nipping at your carcass. Cancer. Brain hemorrhage. Heart attack. 
you run, death runs after you. It always gets you. So, why run? 

“And how do you treat yourself for this brain ache? . 

“I don’t know. It is a chronic ailment of a wise and civilized mind. Some- 
times the ache is more acute, that’s all.” 

“Maybe if you got another job on the paper—at City Hall or the bee |? 
front beat, say—maybe you might find an interesting reason for living, 
suggested, more to see what his answer would be than anything else. é 

He frowned. “Only a fool goes around looking for aeons oe nace 
cances. Only a fool drugs himself with faiths and philosophies— oe % 
to keep him from looking reality in the face. Hope—optumism— Vike 
failings of the weak, phantasmagoria of diseased minds. Like romance, 
teligion. Forms of self-intoxication, as Shaw called them. 

“Mr. Shaw? The Sunday editor?” 

ia Bernard Shaw, the Irish a A reaeite 
anc honesty,” he answered with a slight trace of po 

I pads his face again. Behind all this pedantic talk there had to be 
some comic notion. But no, he was as somber as a man could «4 sat 

“You don’t think, do you, that only realists are honest? I asked, to draw 

im out, “A poet, for example, couldn’t he be honest? - 

“A sentimentalist is an idiot,” he replied evenly. I Seppe idiots can lay 
claim to honesty of a sort. The people the Catholics call saints, for example, 
they are the most dreadful of all sentimentalists, yet 1 suppose no one could 
correctly call them dishonest. Self-deluded, perhaps, but not dishonest. | 
am broad-minded, as you can see.” 

Revelation was piled on revelation. “Doésn’t it ever bother you, being 
Religious editor?” I asked. 

“I consider myself an excellent choice for the job,” he answered. “I am 
without prejudices. To me, all religion, from Christian Science to Swe- 


T- 


ht, the great apostle of realism 
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denborgianism, is childish escapism. I look on it as a doctor looks on a 
disease. Thus, ] am impersonal in my editing, dispassionate in my judg- 
ments.” 

I got to my feet. I had had all I could take with a straight face. “I’d better 
be going back. I’ll tell Taggart you’ll be in tomorrow.” 

“Yes.” He went with me to the door. “Tomorrow, I shall again be able 
to face the great inanities.” 


“He had a sore throat,” I told Taggart. “He’ll be in bright and early.” 
I could not bring myself to tell the truth. I knew it would not be believed. 
“Maybe he'll be hit by an automobile on the way in,” Taggart growled. 


5 


WHEN BRIGGS returned to work, he resumed his detached and impersonal 
routine, apparently as unaware of me as he had been before. If he had any 
uneasiness at having allowed me a glimpse into the privacy of his peculiar 
mind, he gave no sign of it. I was a little disappointed. The complete 
agnostic who considered himself the perfect man for editing church news 
had caught my curiosity, to say nothing of the man who suffered such 
Strange experiences as acute attacks of futility and disinterestedness. | 
approached him on several occasions and tried casually to begin a con- 
versation, but he coolly discouraged me. So, soon, we returned to our 
former relationship, or, rather, lack of it, and the memory of my visit to 
Dedham grew so blurred and distant that I sometimes found myself un- 
certain as to whether I had ever been to Briggs’s home to see him. The 
incredibilities of the man’s talk and temperament that day greatly aided 
the illusion that I had never been near him at all. 

Then, one day after Christmas, several months later, he approached me 
as | was going out to lunch and asked me if I minded his going along. He 
was completely at ease, as much so as if we had been going out together 
for lunch off and on for years. I covered my surprise as best I could and 
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led him through a snowstorm to Luigi's, a small primitive Italian restau- 
rant below the street about ten minutes’ walk away. 

“I don’t know any vegetarian joints,” I said as we hung up our overcoats 
and seated ourselves at a table against the whitewashed cement wall. “I 
figure you can get a plate of buttered spaghetti here.” 

He studied the crude, handwritten menu. “Do you suppose—?” He 
looked at me over the top of the menu, his eyes hesitant, troubled, as if he 
were debating an important step. “—do you suppose it would be all right if 
I had a chop, a lamb chop?” Then, he added, in explanation, “I've been 
a vegetarian for so many years.” 

“Might do you good,” | replied. “Have you given up Shaw?” 

“Mr. Shaw, the Sunday editor?” There was no slightest flicker of clever- 
ness in his solemn eyes. ler” 

“No. The late George Bernard Shaw, the playwright and vegetarian. 

He shrugged his slight shrug. “No, I can’t say I've given him up—but 
I’ve been doing a little more thinking of my own lately.” 

Luigi brought me the glass of claret I always had when I lunched 
there. 

“Wine for you, Signore?” He turned to Briggs. : 

“No, thank you.” Briggs shook his head. “Never use it. 

Luigi shrugged. “I am sorry, Signore,” he murmured and moved on to a 
customer who was calling for his check. ; . 

Briggs eyed my wine speculatively for a long moment. Speaking of 
Shaw, a friend of mine was talking about him the other night,” he said. 
“You know Shaw’s piece, On Going to Church. Remember where he said, 
‘Lager beer and pipes produce routine journalism; wine and gallantry 
produce brilliant journalism, essays and novels; brandy and cigars — 
violently devotional or erotic poetry; morphine produces tragic exalta- 
tion . . .’P” 

I didn’t remember it, but I remarked it was typical of Shaw’s determina- 
tion to exaggerate anything he didn’t like into an absurdity. . 

“I don’t consider it so,” Briggs went on, “but I do think it a very clever 
and amusing expression of Shaw’s realistic or, perhaps I should say, 
ascetical attitude toward life and art. But my friend claims Shaw wasn't 
realistic or ascetical at all. He says he was a roisterer—drunk with intel- 
lectuality—and a voluptuary, shamelessly in love with himself. He had 
been a mental wanton for so many years his mind finally became incurably 
licentious. His was simply a profligate mind in an abstemious body.” 

I was astonished at such vigorous words coming out of Briggs's mouth, 
even if in quotation, but the only comment | permitted myself was, “Evi- 
dently, your friend has very definite opinions.” 

“My friend has very disturbing opinions.” He stared at the wine again, 


SS Pe 
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but with eyes now more troubled than speculative. “He says if Shaw had 
only lost out in his courtship of himself in his youth, and had, in the heart- 
break that would inevitably have followed the jilting, turned to wine, he 
might have written some pretty good poetry. Only poetry endures, he 
maintains.” 

I studied Briggs, trying to discover what had come over him. But I said 
merely, “I gather your friend has no use for Shaw.” 

“On the contrary, he likes him. He likes everybody, I think. But he feels 
sorry for him. He thinks he was a failure; | suppose that’s the best way to 
put it. He has the idea that if Shaw had become a rollicking good tippler 
he might have written some poetry that would endure. Like Shakespeare. 
He says Shakespeare was a very enthusiastic tippler. What do you think 
of an idea like that?” 

I didn’t know what to think of it, I said. I didn’t quite see how a man 
could become a better writer because he was a tippler, or a better anything 
else, for that matter. And as far as Shaw was concerned, I told him he had 
served a good purpose a half a century ago, whacking the dewy-eyed and 
purple Late Victorians, but that, in my opinion, his ideas were no longer 
of any great vigor or importance. They were now merely diverting, and 
seldom more. 

Then, I asked Briggs, “Is your friend a guzzler—if you don’t mind my 
asking? Sometimes drinkers go to extremes scofiing at teetotalers, in order 
to build up a defense for themselves.” 

“Yes, I know. But my friend is not like that. He always has wine after 
dark but he doesn’t seem to be given too deeply to it. He likes to have a 
glass in his hand when he talks, the way he likes, or so he says, to have a 
stick in his hand when he walks.” 

“Sounds like an Old-World gentleman.” 


“Yes—except he doesn’t ever go for walks. In fact, he never walks at all, 
if he can help it.” He looked pensively up from the table at the snow falling 
beyond a small window peering out on the sidewalk above. “My friend is 
a very hard person to evaluate.” 

“What do you think of his opinion of Shaw?” I asked after a moment. 

He pondered again, still watching the snow. “I suppose my friend means 
that if a fanatical rigorist like Shaw had lost himself, for a time anyway, 
in complete disorder and abandon, it might have brought on some sort of 
upheaval, and out of the upheaval might have come good. Whether that is 
so or not, I do not know.” He looked down again at the wine. “But I do 
know one thing. I’m going through quite an upheaval myself.” 

Luigi came to the table for the order. 


Briggs drew himself up in sudden resolution. “I’ll have the lamb chop,” 


he said. 


"2s ee Bee SD” ~.e « 
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The lamb chop that day signalized Briggs’s venture into a new life. I 
could see he considered himself little less than audacious in his decision. 
From then on, we lunched together quite frequently. 

The change in him continued. He put on weight, for example; had put 
on quite quickly, indeed, four or five pounds. On his skeleton skull and 
figure any increase of weight, no matter how slight, was definitely notice- 
able. At Luigi’s, one noonday, over our plates of pot roast, I commented on 
it. 
“Yes,” he said, “I’ve been sleeping better since I’ve been eating meat. I 
no longer lie awake at night and toss with the ache of futility.” 

“How about the ache of disinterestedness—that gone, too?” I asked as 
soberly as I could. I tried never to betray my amusement at his idiosyncra- 
sies. This was not too difficult, for Briggs had no suspicion that he was in 
any way idiosyncratic, and had no idea he was amusing. ; 

“Yes,” he answered gravely, as he carefully carved himself a piece of 
pot roast, “my disinterestedness seems to have disappeared, too. They are 
closely related, futility and disinterestedness, one coming from the other, 
though which comes first I have never been able to determine. They left 
me together.” 

“And how do you figure eating meat cured you?” 

“I am not quite sure.” He meditated my question, chewing on a mouthful 
of the roast. “My friend says meat gives heat to the cold light of the in- 
tellect, and adds intuition and insight to the processes of thought, thus 
helping to wisdom and understanding. Red meat, plenty of it, he main- 
tains, supplies color and emotion.” — 

It et ca for me to keep a straight face. “l’d like to meet this friend 
of yours sometime, if it could be arranged.” 

“He'd like to meet you, I’m sure,” he said. ere 

“Why don’t you ask him in for lunch sometime? Who is hee 

“Dan England. He’s a writer. Used to be a newspaperman. , 

“I’ve seen his stuff. He certainly doesn’t sound like what I’ve seen. 

“No. No, he doesn’t,” Briggs said. “He’s a sort of living paradox. | 

But Briggs made no effort to have me meet his friend. He was still, I 
could see, distrustful of his feelings. Feeling of any sort was obviously a 
new experience for him, and it was clear he was troubled and sometimes 
wary about his transformation. But the transformation continued. As 
the weeks moved out of winter toward spring, Briggs began to show signs 
of human warmth, and, on one occasion, he permitted himself a moment 
of what, for him, might be considered humor. ‘That was when I suggested 
that, if he continued under the ripening influence of his friend, he might 
soon lose the detachment that he felt recommended him so perfectly for 
the job of Religious editor. 
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He smiled a small smile. “That’s true,” he said. “Only the other day I 
found myself looking with distaste on a little piece on the Mohammed- 
ans.” But then he added soberly, “I printed the piece, however. I am deter- 
mined not to lose my objectivity.” 

But it was quite clear he was losing what he called his objectivity. His 
main subject of conversation continued to be himself but it was now a 
more human, more social self. Dan England, whom he quoted con- 
stantly, was, I became more and more persuaded, responsible for the trans- 
formation. Briggs had first become acquainted with him right after Christ- 
mas, and it was after Christmas that Briggs first began to show signs of 
change. 

It was, curiously enough, Shaw who brought Briggs and Dan England 
together. Dan had in his possession a post card written and signed by 
Shaw (given Dan by a guest, a play producer, in appreciation of some 
six months’ room and board) and Briggs, learning of it and eager for the 
autograph, had called on Dan at his home in Newton, a short distance 
out of Boston. It proved, from Briggs’s account, to be quite an evening. 

The night Briggs called was the night of the feast of Little Christmas 
(so he learned from Dan later), the twelfth day after Big Christmas, and 
Dan was vigorously celebrating the arrival of the Three Kings. The house 
was crowded, the wine flowed freely, and there were much noise and 

music and singing. Dan met Briggs at the door. They had talked several 
times on the telephone about the autograph and thus were not altogether 
strangers. 


“Come right in!” Dan gaily greeted Briggs. “We'll consider you one of 
the Kings!” 

Briggs’s job as Religious editor did not, as Dan assumed, prepare him 
for an understanding of his greeting. Briggs, instead, immediately decided 
that Dan was insane. Months later he learned, Briggs told me, that Dan 
enjoyed throwing Scripture and the saints at pagans and unbelievers, not 
so much to disconcert them as to advance his belief that Scripture and the 
saints should be a natural part of the common small talk and banter of each 
and every day. 

That night, the combination of Holy Scripture and wine, and the 
exuberance abounding in the house were almost too much for the cool, 
ascetical, and agnostic Briggs. He wanted to turn and flee but his nearness 
to the fulfillment of his desire for the autograph overcame his distress, and, 
urged by Dan’s friendly and persuasive arm, he moved on into the thick of 
the tumult. 

Dan treated Briggs with special enthusiasm, saying, as he introduced 
him to his guests, how fitting it was that a Religious editor should visit him 
on this holy day. Later, when the tumult had quieted, and Dan alone was 
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talking, the others all listening, he held forth on the aptness and signifi- 
cance of the old newspaper shop phrase, “Religious Editor,” as opposed to 
titles more formally in use such as “Religion Editor” and “Church Edi- 
tor,” neither of which Dan could endure. He was certain, he said, that 
Briggs was a deeply religious man, and thus ideally cast as the Religious 
editor. He could see Briggs, he said, yearning to announce the great events 
of religious history, such as the coming of the Three Kings, in great bold 
jubilant headlines, heralding the splendor and importance of these events, 
but he could also see, he said, the valiant Briggs opposed and frustrated by 
the ignorance and pride of the Irreligious editors. 

Briggs tried to protest against Dan’s idealization of him, but Dan was 
too deep in his eloquence and too sure of his judgment of Briggs to listen. 
Silencing Briggs with an upraised hand, he told a story of a managing 
editor he had once known. The editor, Ratherskin, was a man of extraor- 
dinary erudition. His knowledge made him proud, Dan declared, and his 
pride made him an agnostic. He did not believe in God or religion. Indeed, 
Dan said, he did not believe in anything—mankind, government, matri- 
mony—in anything except himself. 

Then, one evening, as Dan put it, Ratherskin met a saint, was soon 
converted, and became a profoundly religious man. . 

“That was pretty fast for an agnostic.” I could not help being skeptical. 
“How did your friend say it happened?” 

Briggs was not too sure just how the conversion took place. “I had little 
interest—and no belief—in religious experience at the time Dan told the 
story. I do remember he said the saint was an ordinary laboring man who 
came to work as a porter in the hotel where Ratherskin lived. Speech was 
difficult for him, Dan declared, and he had little or no brains. 

“‘But he had sanctity.’ That’s how Dan put it. ‘“Sanctity so bright and 
pure it was hard to look him in the eyes.’ 

“Ratherskin, who classified everything according to knowledge, was 
unable to classify sanctity. It mystified him, disturbed him. The mere 
presence of the porter would strike him as dramatic, even revolutionary. 
One night when the porter said a quiet ‘Good night and God bless you’ to 
him, Ratherskin suddenly had a vision. Suddenly, he saw beyond himself, 
beyond appearances, beyond the skies.” (Briggs was using Dan’s words. ) 
“He saw the human spirit. Immediately he felt humble, and as immediately 
he lost belief in himself. He was soon converted.” 

Briggs explained that Dan talked long on the life of Ratherskin after his 
conversion. He talked of the beginning of humor and the beginning of 
fear, and of how the less important he considered himself, the more 
important he became, and of experiences of that sort, which seemed quite 
understandable when Dan told them, but afterward did not make much 
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sense to him. It was not long, however, before all this and much more 
became understandable to Briggs, as will appear presently. At this time, 
remember, he had only met Dan. 

Briggs went on with Ratherskin’s story, as Dan told it. It seems the more 
religious Ratherskin grew, the less competent an editor he became. He 
began to feel that the news of the day was not as important as he once 
believed it. Finally, he began to consider the news of the day of no im- 
portance at all. Then, late one Christmas Eve, after the paper had gone to 
press, he sought escape from the festive boisterousness of the night in the 
shadowy quiet of a church. He stopped before the Christmas stable and 
noticed that the image of the Child had already been placed in the straw 
of the manger. 

“As Dan put it, ‘There and then, he suddenly discovered real news!’” 
Briggs went on. “‘He hurried back to the newspaper office, and ordered 
the presses stopped immediately. The next morning, Christmas morning, 
the paper had a new front page. The usual news of crime and of war, the 
accounts of Christmas Eve festivities and the last-minute shopping rush— 
and even the usual bland Christmas poem by the staff poet—all had been 
discarded and the page carried only the story of Christ’s birth, word for 


word, as St. Luke had written it. Across the top of the page was the single 
boldly exultant headline: 


Gop Becomes Man! 


‘OF course, immediately the owners saw the paper,’ Dan declared; ‘the 
Luke story was killed and the first front page restored, but not before the 
paper had run into two editions and caused a profound disturbance in 
the town. Ratherskin was fired on Christmas day. He is now a Jesuit lay 
Brother.’ ” 

Thus Briggs finished his account of his first meeting with Dan England. 
I was skeptical of the truth of the Ratherskin story but Briggs apparently 
wasn’t, so I made no comment on it. 

“Did you get the Shaw autograph?” I asked. 


“He gave it to me for nothing,” Briggs nodded. “Unfortunately, it was 
badly stained with wine.” 


I could not altogether believe that Briggs, despite his new qualities—his 
growing loquacity, his gain in weight, his defection from vegetarianism 
—and despite the fact that Dan England was obviously an extraordinarily 
persuasive personality—had been converted to Dan England’s ideas. Rather- 
skin’s conversion, if the story were true, was the conversion of a man on in 
years. But Briggs was young, intolerant, and, in his own mind, omniscient. 
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It was not until several weeks before Easter that I became persuaded 
that more had happened to Briggs than I believed. 

We had gone to Luigi’s for lunch. On the walk down Washington Street, 
Briggs had not said a word. As he had become almost loquacious in the 
preceding weeks, his silence puzzled me. 

Yet he was, for him, physically buoyant, walking very much on his toes, 
his head back, his eyes seeking out the blue and white flowers of the spring 
sky unfolding above the high dismal walls of the buildings. When we 
reached the open square before Faneuil Hall, and came almost suddenly on 
the market stalls spilling the colorful new fruits and vegetables out into 
the vivid sunlight of the sidewalks, he stopped abruptly and I expected 
him to break out into words. But he still said nothing. To 

Even when we were seated in the restaurant, he continued to maintain 
his silence, ignoring the menu and staring out the little window at 
above us, opened almost surreptitiously on the sunshine and shadow of the 
sidewalk busy with an endlessly moving pattern of feet and legs. - 

Luigi brought my wine, and then moved on to more impatient Peed : 

Suddenly Briggs came out of his silence and called back to Luigi. 

“Luigi! Please!” 

Luigt returned to the table. There was a second’s quiet as Briggs care- 
fully chose the proper words for his momentous announcement. la 
“Luigi,” he said with a trace of a quaver in his voice, I think—if y 
don’t mind—I think I will have a glass of wine today. , i. 
Luigi immediately bowed his pleasure. “Ah, Signore, I am so happy y 

are well again!” . - 

Briggs faced me, clearly pleased that this new and, to him, oe 
was behind him. His once gray face was ~— dully, but still glowing. 
I could see now there was more than spring in his eyes. 

“T a love,” he announced, drawing himself up as if announcing some 
unusual accomplishment. | 

“You?” | . . “7 in 

He nodded. “Since last night, about eight twenty. Since eig 
two, to be exact. It was at my friend’s house. I was coming down the — 
from his study when she entered the front door. We met at the reer - 
stairs. She spoke to me but I could not speak back.” He looked straight a 
me but did not see me. “She is like no one else who ever lived—a delicately 
embodied spirit, with an aura of dark radiance. Her eyes are a melody “a 
the poetry of her voice, and her body is a sorcerer that conjures up t 
magic of ‘pure beauty wherever she goes.” He finally got me in ar? 
know this may sound exaggerated to you. I know you will say it is the 
thapsody of a young man in love. But—” he leaned forward and spoke 
vehemently to emphasize his complete belief in his words “—but I promise 
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you | am not exaggerating at all! All I say of this girl is absolutely true. 
No one like her ever lived!” 

“I am sure you are right,” J, though dazed, managed to say. His poetry 
and passion had astonished me so | could find no other words to say. 

Luigi returned and served the plain red wine with a flourish that would 
have flattered a fine sherry or an ancient Burgundy. “It will make the heart 
sing, Signore,” Luigi said, bowing himself away from the table. 

Briggs took up the glass of wine, looked deeply into it. He had come far 
and fast, from vegetarianism and the ache of futility, to wine and the 
raptures of love, moving the whole extraordinary distance in less than six 
months. 

“I suppose my ordering wine puzzles you.” He spoke, still staring into 
the wine. “But I’m sure you remember what Euripides said, ‘Where there 
is no wine, there is no love.’” 

“Your friend, your Mr. England, quoted that, I imagine.” 

He looked at me in surprise. “What made you say that?” 

“It didn’t sound like you.” 

“Well,” he gravely took a sip of the wine, “not like my old self, perhaps, 
but I’m going to sound more and more like my new self from now on.” 

He obviously did not relish the wine but he determinedly kept sipping 
it. I lifted my glass in toast. “To your beautiful lady!” 

He shook his head ruefully. “She’s not my lady. I doubt if she even re- 
members me.” Then, in one bold motion, he drained his glass. “But I’m 
going to make her my lady. I have risen to a high resolve.” He became 
rhetorical again, weaving scraps of poetry into his speech, as the wine took 
effect. “I shall worship her by years of noble deeds until I win her. A 
moth to the star, perhaps, but a soaring moth! My heart is set!” 

The transformation seemed to grow under my eyes. Now, the cold 
disciple of the metaphysical Shaw had become the impassioned son of Don 
Quixote, 


“Is the lady your friend's daughter?” I asked when I was sufficiently re- 
covered. 

He shook his head, “His niece. Mr. England is a bachelor.” He turned, 
looked around for Luigi. “I think I'll have another glass of wine. How 
about you?” 

I agreed, because of the occasion. And Luigi, beaming his approval on 
Briggs, brought the wine. 

Briggs lifted his glass in solemn toast. “To my high resolve!” 

I joined him in his toast. Love and wine dissolved his ego, and for the 
first time, it seemed to me, there was a light, dim though it was, of humility 
on his face. This was not the man I had seen a few months ago, sitting in 
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cold antagonism to life before the dismal fire in Dedham. The transfor- 
mation was complete. 

But | was jumping to conclusions. 

The next day, to my complete astonishment, Briggs was as cool and aloof 
as he had ever been. 

At first, I told myself the change was probably due to the tortures of his 
new love and, perhaps, to more than ordinary obstacles to his high resolve. 
But as the days went by, and he crawled deeper into the depths of himself, 
I saw it was not his new love. His problem, it became apparent to me 
watching him, was mental rather than emotional. His eyes were troubled 
with thought and not with passion. He seemed a man faced with a great 
decision and unable to make it, unable to say either yes or no. I had seen 
him quite easily face the important decisions of the first lamb chop and the 
first glass of wine, and I was puzzled as to what this decision might be. I 
sought him out but he avoided me. He lunched alone. . . 

Later, Dan England, when I got to know him well, explained that Briggs 
was going through, what Dan called, his dark hours. “First, in the soaring 
adventures of the soul, there is jubilation, a feeling of release and tri- 
umph.” Dan spoke with his usual grandiloquence. “Then, when all ? 
luminous and Paradise seems only across the street, the sudden night fal S 
over you, falls heavily over you, and you lose your way. You prope 4 
suffering and in despair. You are alone, you are sure, and — aes 
Then, if you have courage, if you have faith, if you have gee ies? 
ing forward through the dark, the night is lifted as suddenly as it oN 
you find yourself exalted, alive with a joy, beside which your former ; 
tion seems empty and small. You are one with Truth and yee sien 
the Almighty. The dark hours are the price you pay. Only fools 
high road is easy.” wittnadiaitae 

“What is thi xaltation like?” I asked him. 

‘How mat Theale has to be felt to be described, and — ‘es Ms 
cannot be adequately described.” His eyes seemed oe? wisttu ad, 
stared into the glass of wine he had in his hands. All I know is w 
find in the lives of the saints.” ‘as — 

“But Briggs—you don’t think he had any experience OF this sort, do yo 

“I like to think so, if even only in a lesser degree. He has come a long 
way. | 

I was profoundly skeptical that Briggs had ever any such experience. 
However, there was no doubt he was groping toward a decision of some 
sort. 

His decision, when he made it, was quite dramatic. 

On Easter Sunday morning, Briggs’s religious page, “erupted,” as Dan, 
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in his rhetorical fashion, put it afterward, “out of the tomb of cowardice 
and compromise.” Across the top was an enormous headline: 


Curist Rises From Toms! 


and the whole page was vividly given over to Matthew’s account of the 
Resurrection. 

It was an eruption of a sort. For Briggs went Ratherskin one better. He 
rewrote Matthew’s account, making it a news story, reporting in clear, 
quick language Christ’s resurrection as happening that morning. “This 
morning early while it was still dark,” he wrote, “Mary Magdalen and the 
other Mary went out to the sepulcher where the body of God, who was put 
to death on Friday, was laid.” And thus, through the whole story. 

Briggs’s page ran through the early editions before it was discovered 
and killed. It, unlike Ratherskin’s page (as Dan described it) made little 
stir, caused little comment. About the only remark I heard about it was 
from the motion-picture editor who considered it “cheap.” I doubt, indeed, 
if the page would ever have been killed had not an advertising evangelist 
stormed early into the office to protest the omission of his picture from the 
page. 

But to hear Dan tell of it later, it was a revolutionary declaration of 
faith that rocked the city for hours. It was not, Dan said, until well into 
the day when late morning Easter services were begun, that peace of mind 
was generally regained. Then, in his words, the lambent sermons and 
melodious choral and organ music, prepared especially for the occasion, 
restored the usual dull equanimity of the day. 

There was, however, one indisputable consequence of the page. Tag- 
gart saw his opportunity. Briggs was promptly fired. 


On Easter Monday, Briggs and Dan England and I had lunch together 
at Luigi’s. 

It was my first meeting with Dan England. He was tall, well over six 
feet, huge but not gross, impressive in all ways—surpassing, indeed, the 
already fabulous idea I had of him. 

He talked constantly and colorfully, as I had expected, but the most 
striking quality about him was one I had not expected—his humility. He 
spoke little of himself, mostly of others, and if he spoke against a man, 
which he did rarely, he almost always made it a point that he was not 
speaking against the man but against his misuse of talents or endowments. 
He could be vigorous, even vehement, against what he considered the 
stupidities of men, but the men themselves he found somehow innocent 
and lovable and, almost always, enchanting. He was a combination of 
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extraordinary wisdom and childlike innocence. His face was the face of a 
poet, and his body the body of a stevedore. His feet were large, his gait 
ungainly, yet his hands, big enough though they were, were almost poeti- 
cal with their long, beautifully drawn thumbs and graphically radial 
fingers. The rhythmic movement of his hands when he talked, though un- 
obtrusive, contrasted strangely to the general awkwardness of the move- 
ment of the rest of his body. 

Dan had the rare gift of being able to make everybody seem important 
—Briggs, Luigi, me—everybody. That day he devoted his gift to Briggs. He 
elaborately extolled him in all ways, for his courage, his vision, his origi- 
nality. He made it seem as if the idea of what he called the eruptive Easter 
page had begun entirely in the mind of Briggs (and not, as it had, of 
course, in his own tale of Ratherskin), and he made the rather pallid 
Briggs appear as a brave pioneer of a new and powerful journalism and 
a picturesque pilgrim on a shining road to sanctity. 

Briggs was transformed—for that lunch time, at least. He was sud- 
denly almost a stranger, emanating warmth and even affection, obviously 
proud of himself and yet curiously humble, boyishly humble in his pleas- 
ure, it seemed to me, of having in some way lived up to Dan's idea of him. 

It was Briggs’s day, all right. Dan saw to that. . 

Dan spoke in his usual manner—grandiloquently in a full, rich, rather 
thetorical language. But so natural was he, so genuine in his feelings, 
his speech seemed in no way artificial. 

“Alvin,” he said addressing Briggs by his first name, “you have brought 
to this poor, unhappy city, deep and dark in the sentimentalities of as 
and progress, the hard, realistic blessings of the spirit! (This, mer ‘ e 
fact that only early editions of Briggs’s page had seen the light, on 
few had read it.) “Who knows but some poor member of the “s ie 
now hidden in fear and ignorance, may discover for the first time the s oy 
of life’s triumph over death and, inspired, strike magnificently out agains 
the cowardice and dullness of the world?” : 

He poured himself a glass of wine and went on, Remember the cry of 
the poet against the petty, maudlin, conventional observance of Easter, the 
polite inanities of the preachers, the babbling church-door gossip of the 
congregation, the new hats, the fashion shows, the insensibilities and 
inconsequentialities that make pallid and sickly the glorious day—remem- 


ber the lines? 


Good God, and this is Easter!—this thin chatter, 
This empty fuss and hat-and-gown parade! 

Oh, where the burst of cataclysmal wonder 

Of souls who break their tombstones to be free? 
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The rending light, the deep exultant thunder 
Proclaiming Death is dead on Calvary?.. . 
This day the very earth might cleave asunder 
And from the cleft Christ rise again for me! 


I think, Alvin, you have sent lightning and thunder into the lives of the 
smug and the cautious. You have made a fool of yourself in the cause of 
the spirit. Thus, you have proved yourself wise and courageous, and you 
will find yourself among the happiest of men.” 

He lifted his glass in toast. “Exultemus!” 

The speech, the whole scene in fact, for all its high spirits, struck me 
Cas, I’m sure, it would have struck anyone) as being largely fantastic. I 
was sure that Briggs’s page, regardless of Dan’s enthusiasm, had sent light- 
ning and thunder into nobody’s life; had, indeed, changed nobody one 
whit—nobody, that is, except Briggs. 

There is no doubt Briggs was changed. 

I know very little about the dark hours and the exaltation that attend the 
adventures of the soul, but I could clearly see that Briggs that day was 
about as happy as it is possible for a man to be. There was nothing fantastic 
about that. Dan had definitely affected the quality of his day. 


DAN ENGLAND is so convincing in my memory, it is almost impossible to 
present him, fabulous though he was, as other than convincing from the 
beginning. But I had certain reservations after the spell he cast over 
that Easter Monday lunch at Luigi’s had faded before the sobriety and 
the reality of the day. 

I felt, for one thing, as I suggested, that he might well be too theatrical 
to be real, too good to be true. Briggs and his conversion had struck me 
very much the same way. Dan had been a newspaperman, and IJ was well 
aware of the inclination of newspapermen to dramatize themselves, to 
create legends of themselves and try to live up to them. I was also aware of 
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the truth that the most eccentric, the most incredible people that news- 
papermen meet are not those they meet in line of duty in the streets and 
the alleys but those they rub elbows with in the office. It you want to find 
men—or women, for that matter—with extraordinary idiosyncrasies, with 
strange obsessions and strange dreams, and strange maladies, too, look for 
them in a newspaper office. Scratch that curious combination of sentiment 
and cynicism which is a newspaperman and you may discover anything 
from a grass eater to a diabolist. Briggs, with his ache of futility was, I 
think, quite a good illustration. The most fanatical numerologist I ever 
met, for example, was the financial editor of a metropolitan daily. (When 
he died just before his sixtieth birthday, some wag in the city room wrote 
that he died at 59 and 7/8ths.) 

I had heard so much about Dan from Briggs that I was well prepared to 
accept him when I first met him. Still, I had those reservations. Was he 
dramatizing himself? Was he merely an imagination gone wild? 

It was not until later, when | got to know him better and became a 
regular visitor to his home, that I saw him more clearly, saw him as being 


very real and quite sane. 


It was raining the spring evening I first went to Dan’s house. 

I drove out with Briggs. Curiously, Briggs had been reluctant _ my 
going out to visit Dan. I thought, at first, it was that he, with atin ry 
exaggerated sense of possession, had wanted to keep his friend to nm 
But later I discovered his reluctance was due only to his satan a a 
my meeting the lady of his life, Dan’s niece. He saw me as a possible — 
Che saw every man as a possible rival, persuaded that all men at ? a 
his lady must fall down and worship), and he was too uncertain O 
self to expose himself willingly to competition. 

Dan had invited me x ‘dr the isin seemed in terms : ae 
and I hesitated to presume. After my first visit to the house I rea - Ls 
my sensitivity had been exaggerated. With Dan, one and all were a me, 
and for entrance into his hospitality and affection there were no con ~_ 
and requirements whatsoever. Good and evil, poor and rich, Sat an 
old, bright and dull, right and wrong, white and black and all the co ors in 
between were welcome to his companionship. And this attitude of his was 
not benevolent only. He loved to have people around him, especially, as he 
said, “at dusk and the coming of dark, for the coming of dark is the fore- 
shadowing of blindness and death and a time when it is not good for man 
to be alone.” He liked people, all people, and each individual was a 
special experience for him, much as going to a play or a symphony or on a 
hunting trip might be for the rest of us. 

I was, however, forced to trick Briggs into taking me out. It was not 
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difficult, I must admit. Briggs had been telling me a story that Dan had 
recently told, of a young man, an astrophysicist, who with the aid of 
atomic-power propulsion had made a trip to the planet, Venus, and of a 
most extraordinary situation he found there. I bluntly told Briggs Cthis 
being my strategy) that I didn’t believe Dan told the stories he recounted 
to me. I accused him of making, in his idolatry, a myth out of Dan Eng- 
land, giving him powers that Homer, Dumas, and Verne all put together 
did not have. 

Briggs indignantly accepted the challenge. He would show me. Thus 
that rainy spring evening I drove out with him to Dan’s house. 

Dan’s story of the astrophysicist—Evening Star he titled it—plays an 
important, a critically important part in his life. It is also a good illustra- 
tion of Dan’s manner of thinking and his philosophy. It might be well to 
give the idea of it here and now while we are, so to speak, driving out to 
Dan’s house. 


5 


THE story, as Dan told it, began very much as so many of the stories of 
interplanetary adventures begin—with the building of the space ship, the 
selection of the crew, the precariousness of the launching of the ship, the 
terrors and extraordinary experiences of the flight, the perils of the landing 
on the distant planet, and the rest of it. But, in Dan’s story, from the mo- 
ment the hero, Denis—who was pilot, navigator, and crew all in one— 
landed on the planet, the story was altogether different. There were no 
giant octopi there nor dwarfish balloon men with goggly eyes nor pterosau- 
rian monsters nor horrific phenomena of any sort. The people on the 
planet were like people on earth and the animals like our animals and 
life there was, as Denis saw it, very much as life had been on Earth in the 
thirteenth century. People were primarily agricultural and rural; towns 
were small; there was no such device as money, and all trade was carried 
on by barter. The inhabitants were serene, relaxed, and happy. Morning, 
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noon, and night, the homes and streets and squares were amiable and 
colorful with singing and dancing. 

Dan likened life on the planet to that in Paraguay four hundred years 
before, when the Musical Kingdom thrived under the inspiration and 
guidance of the Jesuits. As in Paraguay, the people lived with music, 
singing and dancing at all hours, individually and collectively. The Mu- 
sical Kingdom on the planet, like the Musical Kingdom in Paraguay, was 
next door to Paradise. 

The rulers of the many small communities on the planet were chosen 
for their compassion and charity. There were no castes and no degrees of 
rich and poor. Special distinctions were given only for special excellence 
in living or for special achievements in art and agriculture. He who ex- 
celled in courtesy Cor in courage) or he who with his own hands carved 
the best staircase (or the handsomest statue) or grew the finest apple Cor 
the loveliest rose), he alone was rewarded with special acclaim. The great- 
est reward for a man was to have a song written, and sung, about him. 

Now Denis, Dan’s hero, proud in his scientific knowledge, found all 
this, while poetical, very backward. Transportation was primitive, com- 
munication crude. The people had, for example, no concept of the im- 
portance of saving time. Leisure was treasured there as is speed with us. 
And, worst of all in the astrophysicist’s eyes, the study of science was 
practically unknown. Denis, the progressive scientist, desired to change 
all this. . bi 

Nobody on the planet could understand, though Denis and they * 
developed a satisfactory language of communication, why Denis on 
to change their lives. The telephone, as he described it, appalled ~~ 
and the automobile they considered ghastly. No one seemed to want 
talk to any distant point or to move faster. He 

Denis mee = love the gentle, gracious people—and one smiling — 
girl in particular—and it distressed him greatly that they could not visua “ 
the benefits of modern science—“the product of a century of study an 
research”—that he had brought from Earth with him. 

One day, one early morning, the Father Cas they called the Governor) 
of the community in which Denis was residing, came and invited him to 
take a long walk with him. Denis was already up and at work trying to 
establish radar communication with Earth in preparation for what he 
hoped would be his return journey to Earth, and he was reluctant to waste 
time in mere walking. But so gentle was the old man and so apparently 
wishful for his company, Denis could not refuse him. 

The Father led him through and over the low green hills that cradled 
the little town until they came to a dark grove of tall trees in a small, sunlit 
valley. They moved leisurely through the shadow of the trees. Though their 
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journey seemed casual and almost desultory, Denis sensed before they had 
been long on it that it had a purpose. The Father asked many questions of 
Denis, especially about life on Earth, but after a while Denis realized they 
were merely courteous questions and the Father’s interest in the answers 
was not profound. Denis was, naturally, a little irked because it had been 
given to no one on that planet before to hear of such marvels as thinking 
machines, vehicular speed far surpassing that of sound, pilotless missiles 
finding targets across the world, space ships such as he had sailed, atomic 
power, hydrogen bombs with a potency undreamed of in the history of 
man, and the many other wonders of modern scientific research. 

Meanwhile, as Denis talked, trying hard in the presence of the Father's 
graciousness to conceal his annoyance, they came to a small sunny clearing 
in the dark of the grove. Across the clearing ‘stretched a long, low, many- 
windowed, gray-stone building. The Father led the way to the building 
and opened the massive wooden door with a key. 

As the Father opened the door, he said, “This is what we call our Mu- 
seum of Science. No one ever comes here. No one is interested. I am bring- 
ing you only because I have seen in the eyes of one of our maidens her 
love for you.” 

I have a copy of Dan’s tale before me as I write (about this copy, more 
Jater) and what J am putting down here now is taken from it. 

The Father pushed back the door and bowed Denis into the long room 
beyond. The building was one long room, gray-stoned on the inside as it 
was on the outside. The brilliant morning sunlight struck down through 
the windows in solid shafts that broke and spilled like water over the room's 
furnishings and floor. 

Denis stopped abruptly, astounded at what he saw. 

The room was like a large laboratory. Books, drawings, mechanical 
models, exhibits of all sorts were glass-enclosed on long tables that ex- 
tended the length of the room. Denis’ incredulous eyes darted from one 
glass case to another. a) 

“No! It can’t be!” He turned to the Father, hardly able to speak. “It’s 
fantastic, incredible. Your research is centuries in advance of ours! You 
have everything here—dreams we dared not dream are realized in this 
room.” He moved into the room, waved to an exhibit before him. “Look! 
Compared to this, my space ship, the pride of Earth, is like one of the 
wooden carts in your village!” 

He moved farther into the room, stopped suddenly before a table. Ina 
glass case were colored projections of matter structure, vivid graphs, for- 
mulae. ; 

Denis’ voice was a hoarse whisper, and now and then there was fear in 
his eyes. “You have the secret of complete and final fission, the disintegra- 
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tion of matter itself, the destruction of the Universe. Our hydrogen bomb 
beside it is little more than a firecracker.” 

The Father spoke quietly. “I do not know much about what is here. Nor, 
I must confess, am I much interested.” 

“You are not much interested?” Denis tried to control a sudden anger, 
“All this priceless knowledge—all this incredible power? I do not under- 
stand you.” 

The Father nodded slowly. “I imagine it is hard for you to understand, 
coming from Earth as you do,” he said gently. “In ancient days, our history 
tells us, our scientists used to watch the people on your planet.” He looked 
around the room. “There is a model of the instrument somewhere here—” 

“Television—interplanetary television,” Denis murmured in awe. 

“I don’t know what they called it,” the Father went on. “It is because of 
it that we here had an idea of your language. In those ancient days—in 
those foolish days—we used to feel sorry for you on Earth because you were 
not as advanced as we in the pursuit of knowledge.” 

“You—you consider the pursuit of knowledge folly?” 

The Father smiled a little smile. “Folly for us, certainly.” . 

“But—” Denis turned back toward the room “—but here, with these a 
coveries we feared were impossible, with these nrg oe —d —_ 
afraid could exist only in fantasy, you have power incredible! T e er 
umphs possible for you approach the infinite. You can rule the am 

The Father shrugged. “Would that make us happier? Our history . S _ 
our experience is against it. Years ago when we possessed knowle O 
the things you see here, we discovered they did not bring peace. sd 
brought only hate and insatiable ambition, tension and strife and a ie 
people were constantly at war with their environment and with “po ae 
and, too often, with their neighbors. Somehow the concentrated purs 
of knowledge seemed usually to lead to unhappiness. ; 

“Even in the matter of the treatment of disease where progress — 
good, it was discovered that for old diseases cured, new ones oe an 
sprung usually from conflict with the false, artificial environment 0 - 
scientific world; and (this was even more serious) our people began to be 
body conscious and health conscious and disease conscious. If the body 
was improved, it was almost always at the expense of character. But worst 
of all, new instruments of death were devised, instruments that destroyed 
more, in peace as well as in war, than had been destroyed by all the 
plagues and famines in our history. Finally, and not too long before it 
would have been too late, for we were approaching that point where we 
very well might have destroyed the planet, all these—” he nodded to the 
exhibits in the room “—and allied pursuits were ruled out by law and 
abandoned.” 
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Denis was aghast. “You mean abandoned completely?” | 

The Father smiled again. “Even if we wanted to resume these pursuits— 
which is forbidden and which, happily, no one wants to resume—we could 
not. No one on our planet nowadays has the first idea of how to go about 
the study of the sciences that produced these accomplishments. We have 
a principle of education here: ‘Knowledge without wisdom is ruin, and 
knowledge without character is death.’ And on that principle is our whole 
system of education now founded. We discovered it is much better for our 
happiness that we know hidden values rather than apparent values, for 
that is wisdom. To know, for example, that to love an enemy makes you 
happy—and possibly him, too—while to hate brings you only discontent 
and deterioration and, often, disease, that we call wisdom. Our schools 
and colleges are dedicated to teaching this wisdom. They are also dedi- 
cated to the teaching of character. Kindness, we have discovered—and | 
know this will sound strange to you—is more important than chemistry, 
and humility of far greater value than higher mathematics.” 

Denis looked wistfully about the room. “How long ago is it since you 
gave all this up?” ar 

“A thousand years ago and a little more, as you on Earth measure time, 
the Father answered quietly. “We celebrated the anniversary of the begin- 
ning of our new era not long ago.” Then, as Denis stared at him, he bowed 
him to the door. “Come. It is not good to stay in this mausoleum too long. 
Already, I imagine I feel the chill of death.” 

They went out together into the sunny clearing. Denis, profoundly 
moved, was pensively quiet on the long walk back to the town. 


That night Denis and the girl sat in the fragrant dark of her rose garden 
and looked up at the starry heavens. One star shone a little more brightly 
than the others, not much more but enough to catch the eye. It was Earth. 

He looked up at his former home, laughed softly. 

She gave him a quick glance. “That is the first time I have heard you 
laugh.” She was smiling. “You sound at ease, like one of us.” 

“Good,” he said. Then, after a pause, he added, “I shot my space ship 
back into space today.” 

“No?” She stared incredulously at him. 

“It is roaring wildly up there in the heavens now, going nowhere. It will 
burn itself out and vanish in infinitude.” He took the girl in his arms. “I 
am beginning to see how love might well be far more important than 


knowledge.” 
She smiled up into his eyes. “What is knowledge?” she asked. 


6 


DAN LIVED in a plain section of Newton not far from a streetcar line, in a 
conventionally designed, two-story frame house. But the design was all 
that was conventional about it. The moment we turned the corner into 
Dan’s street I saw the house and immediately I knew it had to be his. 
Painted a luminous yellow, topped with a roof painted a similarly lumi- 
nous green, it rose flamboyantly into the gray evening rain. There was no 
mistaking it, standing there, an almost theatrical challenge to the coming 
of dark. All around the house was a luxuriant disorder of trees, flowers 
and vines, all already in almost summer profusion. Budding elm and maple 
trees and flowering lilac bushes crowded the small lawn before the house 
and jostled one another along the sides. The little entrance porch was 
thickly mantled with the dark green of a prolific trumpet vine. The house 
and everything near it seemed possessed of an almost bumptious vitality. 
It was Dan’s house, no question about that. 

Henry, an aging, extraordinarily lean and erect Negro, admitted us. He 
was modishly casual in dark gray flannels and a white sports shirt open at 
the neck, Henry, I was to learn later, was an important member of Dan's 
household, as important in many ways as Dan himself. Henry cooked for 
the house but he was in no sense of the phrase “the cook.” After Henry 
served the dinner he would sit in his special place at one end of the table 
and dine with the rest. Dan would stand at the other end of the table 
before the meal began and say grace, but Henry, being an unbeliever (or, 
so he said), would sit and merely bow his head. 

Henry had a low opinion of most of Dan’s guests and missed no oppor- 
tunity of expressing it. 

“Henry must be excused,” Dan would always explain. “He is an agnostic, 
and agnostics are almost always gentlemen with fine standards of perfec- 
tion. To them, we poor stumbling believers cannot but appear weaklings 
and, often, hypocrites. Henry always makes me ponder on the sincerity of 
MY convictions and worry about the salvation of my soul.” 

Once, when Dan was making some such apology as this, Henry, who 
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often disputed Dan’s declarations, replied, “Mr. Dan, you just don’t want to 
see the truth about these people who sponge on you here. You just think, 
as you're always saying, it’s wise to be foolish, and | don't. And don’t quote 
Scripture to me, Mr. Dan, because I don’t believe in Scripture.” 

Dan was amused. “Henry, you should know by now I’m naturally and 
incurably foolish, and I quote Scripture only to justify myself.” He turned 
to me. “Henry, unlike most agnostics, has no inclination to pride and so, 
of course, has no real inclination to sin, and it is hard for him to under- 
stand sinners.” Then his eyes twinkled as he added, “I’m afraid Henry has 
no inclination to humility, either.” 

Henry was a man of many accomplishments. He played the piano by 
ear, and it was he who supplied the music for the group singing on Satur- 
day nights, a regular event at the house. Dan was a great believer in sing- 
ing in chorus. The success of Luther he maintained was due in great 
measure to his revival of the congregational hymn singing of the Medieval 
Church. 

“We should,” Dan said, “always bear in mind Belloc’s praise of habits 
buried for centuries in our blood. One should, from time to time, go hunt- 
ing and should, to use his words, ‘always drink some kind of fermented 
liquor with one’s food—and especially deeply upon great feast days; one 
should go on the water from time to time; and one should dance on occa- 
sions; and one should sing in chorus.’” 

In Dan’s usual fashion, he followed only such of Belloc’s precepts as 
suited his inclinations. He passed over hunting and dancing and confined 
himself to those activities that were near to his heart such as the drinking 
of wine and, as | said, singing in chorus. The Saturday night song program 
ranged widely from ancient Latin hymns to barroom ballads so that, as 
Dan declared with a twinkle, “there would be soul exercise for all.” 

Henry was also an artist of sorts and was daily making tentative sketches 
of illustrations for Dan’s book of stories. (That was the book Dan was going 
to write in the “radiant language of his immortal soul.”) The drawings 
were primitive flourishes in charcoal, but their childlike distortions caught 
in a fashion the fabulous quality of Dan’s tales. As Dan regularly introduced 
each new story as the one he was about to write for his book, Henry was 
regularly inspired to immediate creation. He worked feverishly on the 
sketches, determined he would not be found wanting, and the illustrations 
would be ready when the manuscript was ready. As time passed and Dan 
had not yet got around to writing his book, the many sketches, hung all 
over the house, gave constant assurance that the book was on its way. 

Henry also fancied himself quite a cook. He read Brillat-Savarin and 
looked upon him as a fellow artist, and he industriously studied Escofhier. 
He discussed sauces endlessly. “In his sauces, the chef reveals his genius,” 
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he told me. But where and when he practiced his art, and what sauces his 
genius inspired, I was never able to discover. All that I ever saw on the ta- 
ble at Dan’s house was beef, greens, and potatoes, and the beef was almost 
always roast beef. After dinner, invariably there was cheese. 

Dan was similarly misleading—or misled. He boasted quite often of his 
palate. “God has been good to me,” he would say, “for He has made me the 
rarest of creatures—a gormandizer who is still a gourmet.” 

But all 1 ever saw him drink was California red Burgundy, and about 
all I ever saw him eat was the beef, greens, and potatoes. I must admit 
he surrounded his common fare with much ritual. He always said grace 
before meals and after them, and he would rarely lift a goblet of wine 
without a toast of some sort. His favorite toast, by the way, was: 


Remember this when the dark days fall: 
The compass and callipers lie!— 
Your life is great or your life is small 
By your dreams that live or die! 


It was a toast he had written himself, and he loved to fill the room with it. 

Henry bowed us in that spring evening and, while at that time ] knew 
nothing of Henry and his cold appraisal of Dan’s guests, I could sense he 
was giving me a sharp and careful scrutiny. Briggs was on amiable terms 
with him and after we were into the hall he left us to our own resources. 
Dan was upstairs working and would not be down for a few minutes. a 
led me into the living room, and I had the feeling he did so with considera- 
ble pride. 

As I moved toward the living room, I observed o 
trance hall some typewritten words in a small frame. 


St. Paul: 


n the wall of the en- 
The words were from 


It is written, “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise; 
and the prudence of the prudent I will reject. 


The words were the first thing to catch the eye as you entered the house, 
and they were obviously placed where they were as a sort of greeting, a 
significant greeting, and the simple typescript seemed to make them even 


more significant. = 
Dan’s living room was an identification of himself, even more vivid and 


unmistakable than the house itself. The battered, heavily draped room 
was in exuberant disorder with books and pictures. There were books 
everywhere; on shelves, tables, chairs, the piano, window sills, on the floor, 
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even. The whole house I was to learn later, as 1 saw more of it, was simi- 
larly bewildering with books. 

And even more bewildering than the number and disorder of the books 
were the diversity and divergency of their subjects. On that first visit, on a 
window seat that followed the curve of a small bay window, I noted in a 
single pile, one on the other, these books: the Life of St. Francis in water 
colors by Subercaseaux, in the special, limited, autographed edition; the 
three-volume Life of Beethoven by Thayer; You Know Me, Al by Ring 
Lardner; Art and Scholasticism by Jacques Maritain; La Bas by Huysman; 
a textbook for police called, as | remember it, Modern Criminal Investiga- 
tion; and The Living Flame of Love by St. John of the Cross. So it was 
everywhere in the room and so it was everywhere in the house. 

I soon learned not to be surprised if I found Freud rubbing elbows with 
Ignatius, or Rabelais with Thomas More, or Baudelaire with Francis 
Thompson, or Marx with Belloc, and all of them on friendly terms with O. 
Henry and Kipling and P. G. Wodehouse. 

Once, for example, some weeks after my first visit when I spent the 
night at Dan’s house, I found these books on the table by the bed: Huxley’s 
Scientific Memoirs; Rostand’s The Last Night of Don Juan; Kotto by 
Lafcadio Hearn; Inside Football by Frank Cavanaugh; Basic Verities by 
Peguy; a book on American wines; Cobbett’s History of the Reformation; 
two books called New York Murders and Detroit Murders; a history of 
Boston College, The Flying Iun by Chesterton; Chevreul’s book on colors 
Ca first edition, by the way); and The Autobiography of the Little Flower. 
It is a strange assembly but it is the assembly that was there. I made a list 
of the books, and I have it before me as I write. I had, even then, an idea 
that some day I might be writing of Dan and I had already begun to make 
notes. 

The pictures on the walls, though not many, were of the same remarka- 
ble contrariety. Reproductions of the fleshiest, most earthy of old Pieter 
Brueghel’s peasants looked across at Giotto’s ascetic saints and seraphs, and 
Gauguin’s barbaric colors stained the wall not far from the white inno- 
cencies of Fra Angelico. 

The music stacked on top of the ancient upright piano carried out the 
same universality, so to speak, ranging from children’s hymns and chants 
Gregorian to such barbershop ballads as “In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree” and “Sweet Adeline.” 

I have intimated that this diversity and divergency of book, picture, 
and song indicated a certain universality of taste in Dan. It could be said 
that they also indicated a certain contradiction in him. A wise and ob- 
servant visitor to Dan’s house might well suspect before meeting him that 
here was a man at variance with himself, a man, surely more vividly and 
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intensely at variance with himself than the rest of us. That, primarily, was 
the truth. And that, primarily, is the reason for my trying to tell Dan’s 
story. (No man’s story is worth telling unless it is the story of a battle.) 
Yet, it must not be thought for an instant that if Dan’s conflict was more 
vivid it was therefore more base. His was not the conventional, almost 
smug conflict that most of us engage in—or, more properly, indulge in. 
His was a conflict of an heroic sort, and not any the less heroic because 
he was a physically exuberant and spiritually amiable man. 

While I was sitting in the living room—or perhaps I should say while I 
was experiencing the living room—a stocky, balding man in his shirt sleeves 
entered. Briggs introduced us. His name was Archer. He was a pharmacist 
by training but at present he was, I gathered, living in the house as Dan’s 
guest and writing a novel. He looked on me with the faintest of cool 
suspicions as if I were a possible threat to his privacy or privileges. He 
treated Briggs in very much the same manner. 

It was difficult for me to associate Archer with Dan or his household. He 
had a hard sort of objectivity to him, and I did not care for his thin, ava- 
ricious mouth and thick, insensitive hands. Such little hair as he had - 
badly in need of cutting, and his whole rather careless appearance seeme 
to me to indicate a disregard of others. I tried to engage him in conversa: 
tion but he was indifferent almost to the point of incivility. Briggs, who 
obviously knew him, made no effort to be amiable. He had picked up a 
copy of Eric Gill’s autobiography and was sitting back, reading, SS 
serenely given Archer and me to each other. Then into the coolness of the 
room Dan came. 


Dan was immediately al] enthusiasm that 
sure, he said, that I would be very fond of Archer and that Archer would 


be very fond of me. We had a great deal in common, both of us ip < 
declared, “adventurers of the spirit.” Not knowing Dan then as well as 
knew him later, I had an idea he was merely being the good host, <e 
perhaps to warm up to the coolness of the room. I certainly was no a _ 
turer of the spirit, and, even if I had been, Dan had not known a ong 
enough to have any good idea that I was. And if Archer were an adven- 
turer of the spirit, I was ready there and then to eat my old felt hat. | 

But Dan, as I learned when I knew him better, was in no way playing a 
part. He had the curious faculty—virtue, a spiritual person would call it, I 
suppose—of genuinely believing that all his friends and acquaintances 
would see one another as he saw them and fall in love with one another at 
once, As all human beings were all wonderful to Dan, who could think no 
evil, he was of the total conviction that they would all be wonderful to one 


another. — 
Dan had a high opinion of Archer. “Justus is writing a book,” he informed 


Archer and I had met. He was 
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me, “a great book, an important book, designed to incorporate in fiction 
form the fundamental Christian ethic, and especially to set forth for the 
world man’s dire and essential need of grace. His training as a pharmacist 
helps to give him a scientific perspective that | think is particularly useful 
for his task.” He turned to Archer. “Have I put it badly, Justus?” 

Archer neither agreed nor disagreed, looking up at Dan with that cool 
objectivity of his. It was a hard man indeed who could sit so calmly under 
such eloquent praise. 

“It is a book we desperately need these days,” Dan went on, “when man 
has about decided he can’t go it alone and doesn’t know where to turn 
for help.” Dan smiled down at Archer as a man might smile on a son he was 
proud of, although Archer was older than Dan. “And Justus’ greatness is 
not merely in his writing, I must say that for him. It is also in his living. 
Usually if you look to creative artists, sharers of the Divinity though they 
may be, for nobility of life, or even for ordinary goodness and generosity 
you will not find it. But Justus is as great in his personal life as he is in his 
work.” 

Beaming, Dan turned to Briggs and me. “Justus never speaks evil of any 
man. In the months I have known him I have never heard him belittle an- 
other's character or defame another’s reputation. He has charity, true char- 
ity, without which, as the Apostle says, all heroism and sacrifice are as 
nothing.” 

Another man might have squirmed under this extraordinary, this really 
preposterous eulogy or, at least, have tried to smile it off. But not Archer. 
He took it all with that cool indifference 1 had already noted in him, the 
indifference that comes from a secure inner feeling of superiority. 

I, weathering Dan’s enthusiasm, asked Archer as casually as I could 
what he had written in the past. Before Archer could reply, Dan inter- 
posed, explaining that the book Archer was writing was his first book but 
it was not therefore to be considered in any way the work of a novice. lt 
was, to use Dan’s words, a distillate of Archer’s years of thought, aspira- 
tion, and experience, a first but a final expression. I then, casually as be- 
fore, asked Dan how much of Archer’s manuscript he had read. Dan, I could 
see, felt my question to be out of order. He had seen nothing of the manu- 
script. He would not invade Justus’ privacy, he said. It was for Justus to 
assign the day and the hour when the manuscript would be ready for the 
world. 

I could not help looking at Archer with a bit of cynical amusement. 
Dan was being ridiculous, and Archer knew it and I knew it. I would have 
bet on the spot there was no manuscript, or not much of a one, at any rate. 

Archer made no comment. He appeared to accept Dan’s lofty words as 
if they might well be his due. His attitude was particularly remarkable 
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in view of the fact that, as I learned later, he was practically a stranger to 
Dan. He was a brother and dependent of an editor who published Dan’s 
stories. Some months before, the editor, hoping to get Archer, a failure as a 
pharmacist, off his back, encouraged him to write crime stories for a living 
and sent him to Dan for schooling. Dan, imagining in Archer a talent too 
good to be wasted on crime fiction, encouraged him to try his wings in 
higher altitudes. Archer fel] right in with the idea. He moved in with Dan 
and had been living in the Newton house since then. 

One did not have to be a psychiatrist or a seasoned man of the world to 
see why it was Archer had never spoken evil of any man. In his self-regard, 
in his sweet plain selfishness, if you wish, he had never bothered to in- 
dulge himself deeply in opinions of anyone else. He was never enough 
interested in another man, in anyone outside of himself, to have much 
feeling about him, good or bad. 

Meanwhile, into the room, almost unnoticed, had come a little, gray 
man in a faded gray suit. He stood in the background looking up at cn 
with gentle, admiring eyes. The moment Dan became aware’ of the little 
man, he turned to introduce him to me. 

The little man’s name was Stacey, and it came out he had lived with 
Dan for years, Dan’s introduction of Stacey was almost as grandiloquent as 
his introduction of Archer. ty 

Stacey was, it seemed, a wizard of finance. (I could not help win 
Stacey’s poor, worn clothes.) Did I know, Dan asked me, that it was ‘ne 
Chis first name) who alone had ruined Luber, the Match pant > 
the multimillionaire who for years (largely through fraud as it turned ou 
controlled the world’s safety-match industry? . 

This, as I studied the little gray man, was hard for me to believe. Then 
Dan told the story. ae 

One night, Tim a janitor at an in-town apartment em = bs 
what Dan would have you believe was a scientific spirit, had coun 9 of 
matches in a new box and found an error of four matches. Instead o 
there being a hundred matches in the box, as was declared on the cover, 
there were only ninety-six. Tim, indignantly suspecting fraud, had — 
a vigorous protest to the officials of the match company in Europe. Wheels 
within wheels began to turn. The match company decided to overhaul at 
enormous expense the machinery at its many factories. The error of four 
matches was eliminated and with it a 4 per cent unethical profit, and thus 
Luber, the multimillionaire Match King was slowly destroyed. The destruc- 
tion was (according to Dan, of course) a triumph of Tim’s courage and 
genius. It was a long and fantastic tale, too long and a little too fantastic to 
be given in detail here. 
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Dan, when he had finished, smiled from his tal] height proudly down at 
the little man and the little man smiled back up at Dan. There was a won- 
derfully warm youthfulness in their smiles. Here were men who could be 
called friends. 

Briggs seemed to enjoy the sight as much as I did. But Archer looked 
on with his aloof indifference as if these two human beings were too ob- 
vious, too childish, for his superior intelligence. 

I studied little Tim and saw, for all his gentleness, a shining ego smiling 
out on us. The former obscure, timid, little janitor now stood before me a 
wizard of finance, a man of heroic cast. Did Dan create a fiction—or mag- 
nify a small fact—to give this new stature to Tim, to give him the happi- 
ness I saw in his eyes? It was the enigma about Dan I was never quite able 
to penetrate. 

As I listened to the story, I had for a while the feeling I had had 
at Luigi’s when Dan lunched there with Briggs and me—the feeling of be- 
ing in the presence of a great unreality. But now, the story over, Dan, 
standing there before me in the living room, surrounded by his extraordi- 
nary assortment of books and pictures, towering tall and huge in his two 
hundred and thirty pounds, seemed to be more real, more superabundantly 
real to me than almost any man I had ever met. He made me think of Tho- 
reau’s words: “I have never yet met a man who was quite awake. How 
could I have looked him in the face?” 

When Dan looked directly at you, as he was looking at me when he 
came to the end of Tim’s story, with that glowing candor of his, it was 
hard not to turn away. Dan always faced you with a shining challenge—a 
hope or, perhaps more accurately, an expectation that you would join him 
in the vitality of his good feelings and the lively innocence of his spirit. 

A grim, heavy man with large, lumpy hands and a scarred, bulbous 
face appeared at the door. This was Barney, a guest and good friend of 
Dan’s, of whom J was to see much, later. Barney grunted several times, and 
Dan, interpreting the grunts for me, announced that dinner was ready. 


/ 


I HAD DINNER many times after that at Dan’s house and became in some 
ways almost as much of a parasite as the others, but that particular evening 
I remember most vividly, not merely because of the impact of first im- 
pressions of Dan at home but because I was to get during the evening a 
feeling which grew on subsequent visits, that Dan for all his exuberance 
was not quite so lighthearted as he first appeared to be. Briggs’s picture of 
him and the impression I got of him at Luigi’s were, it seemed as I learned 
to know him better, far from complete. 

Henry and Barney served dinner in almost no time at all, the service be- 
ing in the all-on-one-plate mode, and sat down with the rest of us. The 
function was democratic and informal. There was no tablecloth on the 
long mission table, and the two long benches that lined the table were 
occupied without precedence or formality. The two heavy chairs at the 
ends of the long table were the only special accommodations of any sort. 
These were always occupied by Dan and Henry. Should some new or par- 
ticularly obtuse guest sit in one or the other chair, Barney would bluntly 
thumb him out. 

Dinner began with grace by Dan, quickly followed by a toast. Dan lifted 
his glass and gave the toast: “ “Temperance is a small virtue,’ as St. Thomas 
says, ‘charity a great one.’” , 

Dan took a draught of his wine and the others, with the exception of 
Archer, joined him. Archer was wary with his wine. All bent themselves to 
their loaded plates. I was amused at the vigor with which Briggs tackled 
his wine and red meat. He had come a long way indeed. 

Dan talked constantly at the table, sometimes maintaining a single serious 
theme, sometimes tossing earthy anecdotes and jokes around the table, but 
always interspersing whatever he was saying, or was being said, with 
toasts. One toast he seemed to like particularly was: “To Poverty!—for eco- 
nomic security is ruin!” Another he delivered in a quiet, almost reverent 
voice, “I’o everybody in the whole wide world—just so some poor Joe won't 


be offended!” 
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His talk, cued by his toast from St. Thomas of Aquinas, was at first 
dedicated to the Angelic Doctor, to whom he was deeply devoted. He 
liked, quite understandably, the idea that it was possible to be fat like the 
Angelic Doctor and still be a saint. He liked, quite understandably also, 
the Angelic Doctor's insistence that sins of the flesh, such as drunkenness, 
are to be considered inferior to sins of the spirit, such as avarice and pride. 
When his first great book was finished (the one he had not yet begun) 
he was going, Dan said, to write a pulpit handbook for preachers with sug- 
gestions for themes, and with model speeches, to help them prepare and 
deliver sermons on such subjects as hypocrisy (such as fawning on the rich, 
especially on those rich who have been honored for their money, or miser- 
liness (as miserliness with the housekeeper, say) sermons as fulminous 
and direful as those delivered on Murphy’s inebriety or Mamie’s indiscre- 
tions. The sins of the spirit are hard to dramatize, Dan maintained, hard 
to make concrete, and practically impossible to make lurid. And, as a fur- 
ther problem, those addicted to sins of the spirit, and especially to the sins 
of pride and greed, have a defensive crust of smugness which is hard to 
penetrate. He was already, he said, begging the saint to help him in his 
difficult task. 

There was nothing extraordinary about Dan’s love of the Angelic Doc- 
tor. He loved all saints and all sinners, so far as I could gather. He would 
speak of Judas and the Bad Thief with the same humility with which he 
spoke of St. Ignatius or St. Augustine. But the peculiar thing about his 
devotion to the great Schoolman was that he was more reverent of his 
hymns, prayers, and sermons than he was of his philosophy, or, perhaps I 
should say, of the followers of his philosophy. That night, out of his prodi- 
gious memory, he delivered passages and, particularly, the last paragraphs 
from the Angelic Doctor’s sermon on “The Body of Our Lord,” reciting 
them with a fervor and eloquence which would not, I am sure, have dis- 
pleased the saint. 

As Dan spoke the final words of the sermon, “So, approach, child of faith, 
the Supper of the Lord, the table of plenitude and holiness, that at last 
you may attain to the wedding feast of the Lamb; there we shall be in- 
ebriated with the plenty of the house of God; then we shall see the King of 
Glory and the Lord of Hosts in His beauty, and shall taste bread in the 
kingdom of our Father; and our host shall be our Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
power and empire are without end forever, Amen.” As he spoke these final 
words, he was, in his heart, I felt sure, far from his home in Newton and 
the commonplace small group of us before him. He was at Orvieto, seven 
hundred years before, standing before Pope Urban IV and the College of 
Cardinals, delivering those impassioned words that left the Pontiff and the 
hierarchs in tears. 
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But Dan, for all his devotion to the Angelic Doctor could not endure 
what he called “the cult of Thomism.” 

“It’s got so,” Dan said, “that many modern schoolmen can hardly see the 
New Testament for the Summa. Everything has to be rationalized, every- 
thing has to be explained, while anybody of any sense knows that the most 
beautiful things cannot be rationalized and the best things cannot be ex- 
plained. 

“Friar Thomas, for almost seven hundred years, served his Master well, 
and never better than at the end of the past century when the Dogmatic 
Evolutionists with their hobgoblins were frightening cowardly Christians 
out of their wits and he came forward again, robust and lucid, to demon- 
strate to a materialistic world that Christian philosophy also had a scientific 
method and a basis in experience. 

“But today the picture is changed. In physics, in the physics that pro- 
duced the atom bomb, Chance is more honored than the schoolmen’s be- 
loved Causality, and the Law of Averages may well become the first law 
on the books. In psychiatry, in the psychiatry that tries to adjust man with 
a soul to a world without one, Brother Ass and Immortal Soul are more in- 
volved than ever. Casuistry, once scorned, becomes one of the first of sci- 
ences, moving into the physical world, spreading its teaching into the 
realm of medicine and beyond, warning that causes as well as responsibili- 
ties are not so easily fixed as was once believed. (After three hundred 
years the derided Jesuits have the last laugh on Pascal!) 

“However, all this is neither here nor there. For about a hundred years 
the frightened apologists sought foolishly to reconcile religion with se 
They never did, thank heaven, and the wheel has revolved, and now 
scientists are trying to reconcile science with religion. Now, fearful of the 
darkness of the destruction of all things, fearful, if you wish, of the con- 
summation of the world, they grope for light. There is more than a time 


lapse between Huxley and Pierre Du Nouy. ‘ 
“I, for one, am not interested in what St. Thomas can say on the nature 


of matter in relation to the hydrogen bomb. I’m interested in what he can- 
not say on the mystery of grace! With Tertullian, I beg the Lord to give 
me more incredibilities to believe. The Summa is a supreme intellectual 
achievement but, if no one minds, I'll take the gospel of St. John!” 

Dan looked around at us with a big grin. “Looks like I’ve taken to the 
pulpit myself.” 

Briggs who (under Doris’ iron hand) was studying to be a Catholic, 
spoke up and said, so far as he was concerned, he was for reason. It was 
the reasonableness of Dan’s faith that impressed him, he declared. I, too, 
disagreed with Dan. I was for rationality. Brave belief, abetted by intuition 
and the drift of probabilities, might, I said, be all right for the credulous 
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but in the ordinary, realistic world, ordinary, realistic men needed clear 
arguments and definite proofs if they were to be convinced of the truth. 
“It is this truth—the logically demonstrated truth—that makes men free,” | 
said. 

“Tt’s living the truth that makes men free, I’d say,” Dan smiled. “Man is 
I’m afraid, a rational animal more often in definition than in act. You re- 
member, I’m sure, what Cardinal Newman said, “To most men argument 
makes the point in hand only more doubtful, and considerably less impres- 
sive. After all, man is not a reasoning animal, he is a seeing, feeling, con- 
templating, acting animal. Impressions lead to actions and reasonings lead 
from it. Knowledge of premises, and inference upon them—this is not to 
live.” 

Dan discovered the wine bottle before him was empty and called to Bar- 
ney to bring more wine. “Barney is my wine steward,” he explained to me 
with a twinkle. 

Barney rose, left with the solemnity of a man with a sacred trust. On that 
first visit, 1 was inclined to look on Barney as a comic character. But, later, 
when we got to be friends, I changed my idea considerably. 

Barney was a former prize fighter, a man of little mind, and that, bruised 
and battered. He had character of a sort but he could hardly be called 4 
virtuous man. His code of ethics was, I’m afraid, elastic on occasions. He 
won a middleweight championship by a tactic considered by him to be 
completely honorable, but considered so, I’m afraid, by him alone. Five 
minutes before the main bout in which Barney was to challenge the cham- 
pion, he shuffled over to the champion’s dressing room. The champion was 
sitting relaxed on a rubbing table, his robe over his shoulders. 

Barney went to him, said, “Lo, Champ,” and straightway let him have al] 
he had with a left and a right, knocking him back and down to the floor 
and out completely. 

“I laid him out like a rug,” Barney said, telling me the story later when 
we became friends. 

Barney went on into the ring and waited. The champion was fifteen 
minutes late arriving and he was still groggy. He had to show up because 
he could never admit that Barney had already knocked him out. (That, 
Barney explained, was the basic idea of his strategy. ) 

“He came out goofy an’ I polished him off in de first like a buttered 
duck,” Barney told me. 

Later, in a return bout, the former champion polished Barney off, and for 
good. But Barney did not seem to mind. He had had his day. 

Barney was a grim man. He had no sense of humor whatsoever. His 
speech, oozing out of his battered mouth, was colorful in some ways but so 
monotoned was it and, most of the time, so mutilated that it was quite 
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often unintelligible. But there was one thing sharp and clear about the 
punch-drunk Barney, and that was his devotion to Dan. It was extraordi- 
narily solemn and fanatical. Injury and death meant little to Barney in the 
ordinary course of life. But where Dan was concerned they meant nothing. 
He would, I am sure, have considered it a pleasure to maim or kill, even, 
for Dan’s sake, and as for himself dying for Dan, he would unquestionably 
have considered that a privilege. 

While Barney was gone for the wine, Dan extolled him to me, saying he 
was one of the few men in the modern world with a true sense of the value 
of loyalty. Dan put great store by loyalty. Character of any sort was to him 
far more important than intelligence or creative ability or charm. (Dan was 
a great believer in college athletics and, especially, football. The colleges 
no longer taught character, he said, nor even tried to, but athletics did, 
after a fashion, inspire a certain kind of heroism and could, on occasions, 
inspire honorableness. The loyalty of the students to a football team, 
though the team itself was entirely made up of obtuse and greedy mercen- 
aries, could be, as Dan saw it, a vigorous exercise in character.) He spoke of 
Barney as if he were a warrior, a shining soul who carried a banner and 
carried it high. 

When Barney came back with two bottles of wine, one in each hand, it 
was hard for me at that moment to see in the pudgy hulk of the body and 
in the scarred coarseness of the face anything resembling a shining soul 
with a banner carried high. The picture Dan gave of him was, I felt sure, 
born of his determination to see in everybody what he would call the image 
of God. +24 

Barney set one bottle of wine down before Dan. The other he carrie 
around the table, refilling glasses as he went. Archer, when Barney A 
proached him, swiftly put his hand on top of his glass to signify he wishe 
no more. He had still to finish his first glass. Archer was in all ways a 
cautious man. I learned later that he had his own lock put on the door of 
his room upstairs and that he had his windows barred against burglars. He 
was as wary as he was possessive. 

Dan noticed Archer’s abstemiousness. 
little lighter, if you’d like it, Justus.” 

Archer shook his head. “Enough’s enough.” 

Dan nodded. “I agree with you there, Justus, though I must say it’s a mat- 
ter of temperament as to what constitutes enough. For me a little is never 
enough. For me, a little wine is like a twenty-minute cruise of the Carib- 
bean or a ten-minute vacation in Palm Springs. None at all is far more 
satisfying.” 

Tim chuckled, amused at Dan’s illustrations. Archer gave the little gray 
man a cool, impersonal look. “I consider self-discipline to be good for a 


“We have another brand that’s a 
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man,” he said levelly. “It makes him, among other things, more percep- 
tive.” 

“Unquestionably,” Dan agreed. “And especially in your case, Justus, 
where writing is almost a religious rite. But as for me—” he held his glass 
of wine up to the light “—I’m afraid it’s a different story. Did I ever tell 
you how I became a realist?” 

Silence indicated he never had. He took a great drink of wine, laughed 
softly to himself. 


8 


“IT was in my youth,” Dan began, “when I used to pay more attention to 
what I saw in print than I do now. Reading Joseph Conrad’s letters, I 
was fascinated by the discipline he practiced, giving up meat and almost 
giving up eating, so as to sharpen the sensitivity of his writing. Now there, 
I said to myself, there is the way to become a wise and vivid writer. It did 
not occur to me at the time that Cervantes did not write so nor Balzac nor 
Horace nor Dante nor Marlowe nor Shakespeare nor many other writers | 
admired. Straightway, I decided I would sharpen the sensitivity of my 
writing. | would become more perceptive, as you would put it, Justus.” 

He drank and laughed to himself again. “I gave up meat and wine and 
practically stopped eating. I went to bed early and rose with the dawn 
when, we are told, all creative intelligences are most awake. I became a 
veritable Carthusian. And my discipline began to transform me. I devel- 
oped the most extraordinary lucidity. My mind was soon like a darting 
beam of light and my senses became as alert to the physical world as the 
delicate glass bells in a Japanese garden are to the moods of the wind. I 
wrote stories, sensitive stories that the more exclusive of the magazines 
purchased. Critics proclaimed me. I was included in the fanciest of an- 
thologies, especially those by editors who subscribed to Chekhov's idea that 
a story to be good should have neither a beginning nor an end. 

“In fact, one anthologist who mistook the first part of a two-part story 
for the whole story (although, for that matter, the second half of my story 
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had very little finality to it, either), praised me effusively because, he said, 
I had made no effort to cater to public taste, having left the end of the 
story ‘up in the air, where it belonged, soaring off into the realm of wider 
significances.’ 

“I realized now I was no longer writing for the self-indulgent masses 
but only for the superior, self-sufficient few who, in the clarity of their 
intellects, could see my stories soaring off into the realm of wider signifi- 
cances. 

“What happened to me was quite radical. Before my reformation, when 
I should have been diffuse and slovenly from meat and wine, I had always 
tried to tell a complete story. I believed what the mad Nietzsche had so 
sanely said, ‘Anyone can make a beginning, only a genius can make an 
end.’ I knew I was no genius but I had always striven to make an end. 
Now, I was no longer interested in making an end. I was no longer in- 
terested in design. 

“What had happened, of course, was that my particular form of asceti- 
cism had made me a decadent. In Paul Bourget’s description, a decadent 
writer is one who cares more for the chapter than the book, more for a 
page than the chapter, more for the paragraph than the page, more . 
the sentence than the paragraph, and, finally, more for the phrase wo 
words than the sentence. And that is what I had become exactly. 1 a . 
no longer see the story for the words. I had finally become that worst of a 
decadents—the realist.” 

Dan stared into his wine, shaking his head in unbelief as he ape ee 
man he once had been. “I began to be word conscious. I shied aes 
tives as if they were poisons. I gave up adverbs almost complete 
came a thin, sharp noun-and-verb man. And my life changed re. — 
I began to live a noun-and-verb life. I began to be very good at arit ’ . 
I became a fanatic for incisiveness in speech and manners. J spent “ 
checking my bank account. For the first time in my life, I began to worry 
about money and the threat of destitution in my old age. I took yd in- 
surance on everything from my life to the hedge in the back yard. Then, 
I took out insurance to protect that insurance in the event the day came 


when | could not pay the premiums.” ‘2 
Dan refilled his glass with wine. “It was an extraordinary experience. Lite 


grew to be more and more complicated. 1 became a slave to detail, a fusser 
over food, and a fanatic for an orderly desk. ‘The thought of unanswered 
mail began to torment me. All sorts of things became problems to me that 
had never been problems before. I worried about my figure and became 
concerned about the length of my life, and went on an even more rigid 
diet. I worried about my posture and my vision and my hearing and the 
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fuzz on my tongue. The spots I had always had before my eyes now 
swirled before me like a flock of sea gulls over a fishing boat.” 

He sipped his wine meditatively. “My stories began to appear in more 
and more anthologies and to win more and more acclaim. From the critics, 
I mean. | was likened, in my style, to winter sunlight. This pleased me no 
end. I began to live in a world of winter sunlight, looking down with ab- 
horrence on the flaming colors of a Francis Thompson or the raptures of 
the Psalmist. ‘The thought of the excesses and exuberancies of Shakespeare 
distressed me. How the emotionalists, as I called them, from St. Augus- 
tine to Villon had managed to survive was a mystery that | planned one 
day to investigate and expose. 

“I began to see all sorts of weaknesses and inferiorities in my friends. In 
a short time, indeed, it was hard for me to meditate on any one of them 
without suspicion. I developed toward them a cool charity of toleration of 
which I was very proud. Life began to be logical and completely compre- 
hensible. I took to looking in the mirror and admiring myself. I compared 
myself to some metal that was being tempered. I thought of changing 
my name to Steel, as other egomaniacs had done. All the totalitarian 
despots had been, I remembered, writers, and realistic writers, too. Where, 
asked my growing ego, would this superiority of mine end? In my vigorous 
walks in the challenging dawn, I permitted myself glimpses of a possible 
—an incredibly audacious future. I was master of myself. With that, I said, 
begins the mastery of others.” 

Dan mused a grave moment. “God knows where I might have ended. I 
tremble now when IJ think how close I came to losing my soul. But salva- 
tion came, and from a strange source—the insurance companies. I abhor 
insurance companies as the creators of fear, but in my case, I must give 
them credit. In the days of my decadence, they came to my rescue.” He 
smiled around the table at us. “It so happened that the time came when I, 
superior though I was, could not meet the premiums on my insurance poli- 
cies. The intellectual magazines paid little for my stories and the anthol- 
ogies paid nothing at all. This underpayment and nonpayment I did not 
object to. I considered them part of the penalty of my superiority. But the 
insurance company made no distinction between superior and inferior per- 
sons. The notices of premiums due went inexorably to all. They came in- 
exorably to me. 

“In my new lucidity, I was deeply annoyed. First, I had to drop the 
insurance policy that protected my policies. Then I had to drop all of those 
precious policies that protected me against fire, theft, burglary, robbery, 
breakage, injury, sickness, earthquakes, erosion, termites, loss of one eye, 
loss of two eyes, deafness, loss of one hand, loss of two hands, water dam- 
age, wind damage, loss of one leg, loss of two legs, and so on and on to 
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death. It was the protection against death that I hated most to give up. 
With that gone, I felt helpless and abandoned, like the savage who believes 
he will not see paradise unless he is buried with bread and meat for the 
journey after death. 

“The agent who had sold me the insurance wrote me letters of warning, 
then letters of pleading, and then finally called on me himself. Howard 
was his name, and he was a very superior man indeed. Young though he 
was, he was already one of the leading insurance men in New England. 
Slender, athletic, forceful, alert, lucid, he pinned me to the wall and 
pierced me at a hundred points with his rapier mind. Insurance, he said, 
was not merely something that gave you peace of mind and kept you from 
a pauper’s grave. More than that, it was an expression of a man’s man- 
hood, a defense of man’s dignity. When one was young and had his health, 
he could hold off the world. But come the older years and weariness and 
ilIness and inadequacy, and ultimately death, that’s when insurance is 
father, mother, nurse, friend, and undertaker. The cash value, the loan 
value, the endowment opportunities of a policy—the simple idea, indeed, 
of the existence of a policy—assured one of a happy and independent life. 
How many more good and generous friends had a man with a large in- 
surance policy, he said, than a man with a small policy or a man, unthink- 
able though it was, with no policy at all. Being insured, he maintained 
with some eloquence, gave a man a feeling of security that no amount of 
religion could. It was, briefly, the only sure investment in happiness and 
self-respect obtainable by man. 

“Well—the lucid arguments appealed enormously to me, as they had be- 
fore. It was not that I had given up the philosophy that made me buy in- 
surance in the first place. It was merely that I had no money to continue 
paying my premiums. Thus I fell from dignity and manhood and became 
one of the unthinkables, the poor creature with no policy at all. 

“Howard was disappointed in me, I know. He seemed to be of the opin- 
ion I should sell the house, my books, even my clothes, rather than let my 
policies go. Sad was the parting between us. I can still see in his solemn 
eyes as he left, his fear for my unsupported future, his sympathy for the 
sufferings of my poor, sickly, unattended old age and my dismal demise 
and burial.” 

Dan drank slowly of his wine. “Howard left here in the afternoon about 
five o’clock. In the papers, the next day, I read where he was no more. He 
had gone to bed early that night, after his usual light dinner of milk and 
crackers and after his customary walk around the block, and had, to use 
the old expression, ‘woke up dead.’ 

“I went to the funeral services at the mortuary. There were not many 
mourners, not many certainly for so promising and persuasive a man. The 
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lack of mourners made me quite sure that Howard, if his own arguments 
were correct, had not left much insurance himself. Also, the casket and 
the trappings were plain and conventional. I didn’t object to this. Next to 
an ordinary wooden or tin box, the best casket for me, and equally agree- 
able to the worms, I’m sure, is the cheapest and plainest that money can 
buy. But they were not to be expected in Howard’s case. One of his best 
arguments for insurance was what he called ‘the assurance of a felicitous 
funeral and a fitting interment.’ 

“Howard’s funeral made a great impression on me. I was glad he had 
not invested too much money in his old age. I was so glad, indeed, that on 
the way home from the funeral I stopped at Dave’s Delicatessen and 
bought a round of Bel Paesi cheese. At home, Henry found a bottle of 
wine which he, in his wisdom, had hidden away in the cellar against the 
day when I recovered my humanity, and we sat down and between us 
finished the wine and the cheese. We had much music and singing, and 
that night [ felt foolishly happy for the first time since reading the Conrad 
letters. | was normal again. The next morning I tried my hand at writing 
crime stories, and I have been trying my hand at them ever since. I must 
say I find much that is human and Christian in a crime story, for a crime 
story is a problem in ethics and not in aesthetics, and that, after my noun- 
and-verb days, I look on as a blessing.” | 
a. ined . Archer. ee please, Justus, don’t misunderstand my 
_ : — not inevita ly decadent. Vegetarianism and a starvation 

ways result in pathological self-awareness. Nor does ego- 
maniacal self-discipline of necessity produce abnormal meticulousness and 
the loss of the common touch. With me, it was mostly masochistic. My 
self-discipline was just another form of self-indulgence. With you, it is 
part of your dedication to a higher life. Out of your asceticism will come, 
I know, beautiful things. What poem is there more warm and more lovely 
than St. Francis’ ‘Canticle of the Sun’? And where in literature is there 
any prose more passionately beautiful than that of St. John of the Cross in 
a oo“ of the Enamored Soul’? And who were more ascetical than 

cy 

Dan then recited the last two paragraphs of the prayer of St. John of the 
Cross, beginning with the passage, “The heavens are mine, the earth is 
mine, and the nations are mine; mine are the just, and the sinners are 
mine; mine are the angels, the Mother of God, and all things are mine: 
God Himself is mine and for me, because Christ is mine, and all for me. 
What dost thou, then, ask for, what dost thou seek for, O my soul? All is 
thine, all is for thee, do not take less, nor rest with the crumbs which fall 
from the table of thy Father. Go forth and exult in thy glory, hide thyself 
in it, and rejoice and thou shalt obtain all of the desires of thy heart.” 
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Dan recited the prayer with a low, passionate sincerity which carried an 
inescapable conviction of its own. “O sweetest love of God, too little 
known!” he went on. “He who has found thee is at rest. Let everything be 
changed, O my God, that we may rest in Thee.” 

And then, when finally, after the fervid beauty of the final sentences 
he came to the last sentence of all, that strangely sober, almost matter-of-fact 
but still profoundly pathetic and moving plea, “O Lord, I beseech Thee, 
leave me not for a moment, because I know not the value of my soul,” his 
voice was a whisper and in that whisper there was unmistakable pathos. 

“O Lord, I beseech Thee, leave me not for a moment, because I know 
not the value of my soul.” 

The words seemed to echo in the room for a moment. Then there was 
the deepest of silences. The only sound was the drip of the spring rain 
outside. All of us seemed to have taken on an importance immensely above 
and beyond us, as if, perhaps, for those few moments we somehow had a 
deep perception of the value of our souls. 

It was a strange experience, indeed, and the stranger because he who 
had affected us so with his fervid recitation of a prayer was a huge, earthy 
man with a glass of wine in his hand. I doubt if a saint, spare and spiritual, 
could have affected the group of worldlings half as much. Through my 
head ran vaguely the words of the poet who saw Jacob’s ladder pitched be- 
tween heaven and Charing Cross. 

I was the first to disturb the silence. Like an awed Eckermann or a hum- 
ble Boswell, I asked Dan where I could find the prayer. I wrote the infor- 
mation down, feeling a little embarrassed as I did so, knowing well I must 
have appeared academic if not sycophantic to the others. I could see that 
Archer was looking at me with that cool suspicion of his. But since ine 
first lunch at Luigi’s, I had (as I have said before) been making notes 7 
everything about Dan, of what he said and quoted, and of the tales he told. 
(Except for the sources of his quotations, I never made notes in front of 
him.) Dan was a talker, a talker in the great tradition of the Greeks, a fol- 
lower, in his own less scholarly style, of Dr. Johnson and Oscar Wilde, and 
he loathed the labor of writing as much as they did. It seemed to me a pity 
his talk should be completely lost. 

Into the silence I had disturbed, though not dispelled, Dan’s niece, 
Doris, came. I knew her instantly from the sudden rapt look on Briggs’s 
face. I would not have recognized her otherwise for she in no way cor- 
responded to his rhapsodic description of her. 

She, without any small talk, proceeded quickly to empty the ash trays 
on the table. She did this with the deftness and the subdued impatience of 
a good housekeeper. I could not keep my eyes off her. She was a heavy, not 
fat but solid girl, of about nineteen with thick legs and a bland but whole- 
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some oblong face. At first, 1 could not understand what was the tremendous 
attraction she had for Briggs, an attraction so deep that it caused his dry, 
unfertile imagination to blossom out into ardent poetry. J remembered 
especially his words, “Her body is a sorcerer that conjures up the magic 
of pure beauty wherever she goes.” Never had I heard a description less 
applicable to a person than this to Doris. Briggs’s fear of me as a possible 
rival was certainly, as the expression goes, well unfounded. 

But, as I watched the sturdy girl moving efficiently about the table, I 
slowly began to discover the source of her sorcery. Briggs was of a thin 
masculinity, with mind far out of proportion to body. Now, here, already 
even in her girlhood, was a woman—physical, and solidly so, realistic, 
heavily three dimensional, with no blurred edges, with no trace of idea 
or idealism on her face. Here was compensation for Briges—body for mind, 
sense for sensibility, definition for indefiniteness. 

Doris left to check the kitchen. She had little regard for Henry, Tim, 
and Barney as housekeepers, and she treated Dan with the affectionate 
tolerance a daughter might have for an impractical and unimportant fa- 
ther. Now, when I saw Briggs’s eyes following her reverently, I had some 
understanding of his enslavement. 

Archer took a small, careful sip of his wine and addressed Dan. “Have 
you started to write the Professor Ambrose story yet?” 

“You like my friend, Professor Ambrose, do you, Justus?” Dan was 
pleased. 

Archer nodded. “I'd like to know how his story comes out.” 

“I’m still pondering it,” Dan said. “This may well be the first story in my 
book and I wish it to be as perfect as I can make it. It is a true story but 
P’m not sure of just how to word the finish.” Then, he smiled. “I have it 
pretty much in my mind, though. Would you like to hear it?” 

All wanted to hear it. He had told most of the story a few evenings 
before and his guests had been enchanted with it. Now, he was going to 
tell the last of it. 

Dan settled back in his chair. “That last afternoon, the day after the 
tragedy,” he began, “all of Professor Ambrose’s friends crowded into his 
little home waiting for him to return. No one had seen him all the day. 
Now, in the late afternoon, they sat and waited, fearful of the worst. And 
some prayed—” 

Doris came back from the kitchen, gesturing for the guests to get out 
into the kitchen and go to work. But when she realized from the sudden 
silence that Dan was telling a story, she sat down quietly, unobtrusively 
to listen. 

Dan went on with the story. 

That night, Dan told only the end of Professor Ambrose’s story but, as 
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subsequently I heard it all, and as the story, like Evening Star, plays an 
important part in Dan’s own story I might as well give it here, however 
sketchily. 


9 


AMBROSE WAS a professor of the history and appreciation of music at a 
small, conservative, old college in New England. Dan had met him when 
Dan was a newspaper reporter. It was in the days when Stravinski was 
considered an innovator in music and people were angrily walking out 
of performances of his sacré du Printemps. Dan thought it would make 
a good story to have some venerable oracle fulminate against the inno- 
vator. 

Professor Ambrose, a classicist of classicists, seemed perfect for the pur- 
pose. He was a tall, thin, stooped man with a droopy mustache, a mild and 
gracious character out of the Victorian past. His daily speech, it was said, 
was tuned to Beethoven and Mozart string quartets. Much to Dan’s sur- 
prise, and disappointment, however, the Professor had nothing but good to 
say of Stravinski, maintaining he was essentially a classicist with an art 
derived from Bach. He played records to illustrate his contention. 

The afternoon of Dan’s visit wore away, and evening came, and with it 
a supper of Vienna schnitzel and Rhine wine. The Professor, like Dan, 
drank only wine and this made them friends immediately. The Professor 
held that distilled beverages hurt the ear, that almost all bad music came 
out of whisky, gin, or rum, that almost all good music came out of fer- 
mented beverages, primarily wine, though he would admit some beer music 
into the upper categories. Dan was for wine and against distilled liquors 
for another reason, holding that wine came from a natural process while 
distilled liquors were produced mechanically and thus were fraught with 
evil consequences. In any event, Dan and Ambrose, however different 
their reasons, liked wine and drank it freely. That night when Dan, his 
head swirling with the intoxication of Mozart string quartets and Rhine 
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wine, left the Professor’s cottage on the outskirts of the campus, he had 
not found much of a story but he had found a very good friend. 

Ambrose possessed, as Dan described him, one of the most wonderful 
gifts imaginable. His friends never changed. To him, they were always as 
when he first met them. To others, they may have grown old, gray, fat, 
stooped, bald, mean, cowardly, cantankerous—but not to Ambrose. Those 
he loved were always young, pure, beautiful, and good. Neither time nor 
meanness nor vice, no matter how in reality they aged and coarsened his 
friends, could in any way change them in his eyes. This was due Caccord- 
ing to Dan) to Ambrose’s faith in them. He believed profoundly in friend- 
ship, made shyly emotional little speeches about it on every occasion, and 
saw in all his acquaintances the loftiest of loyalty and devotion. 

It would be inspiring, Dan said, if he could report that Ambrose’s 
friends lived up to the picture he had of them. But this, believably enough, 
was not so. Most of those who went to the Professor’s cottage for his 
receptions on Sunday afternoons—usually college students and members 
of the faculty—went to indulge in his kindness. Many came for the tasty 
cakes and fine sherry he served. Others came to court his good graces and 
thus achieve high ratings in their studies. And some came to be amused, 
for Ambrose was the quaint character of the campus. 

Those, as Dan described them, who gathered around Ambrose were, in 
spite of Ambrose’s love for them, very much like people the world over. 
They liked the innocent warmth of his kindness. In his presence they could 
relax and put away the deceits and devices they employed against their 
fellows in their ordinary life. They enjoyed his graciousness. They liked 
his remembrance of their birthdays and anniversaries. They took his books 
and rarely returned them. They borrowed his records and when, which 
was seldom, they returned them, they were scratched or cracked. They 
took, in a word, the wine of his kindness and returned him water. 

There were, however, a few who loved him. Very few, Dan said. They 
came to his cottage in a sort of reverence, much as religious people would 
come to the home of a holy man. They enjoyed his little talks on music and 
his little speeches on friendship, and they were happy sitting with him and 
listening to his records, of which he had a remarkable collection. But they 
were most happy when he was playing his own violin concerto. 

Dan was deeply moved when he spoke of Ambrose’s violin concerto. The 
Professor had worked on the concerto for years and he believed in it as 
the only real accomplishment of his life. He liked to think of his friends, 
after he was dead, playing it and listening to it and thus remembering 
him, and remembering him especially as someone more than a professor 
of the history and appreciation of music. 

Ambrose had not yet finished the concerto. He was, when Dan knew 
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him, still working on the andante movement. Such of the solo part as was 
written, he played beautifully and, on occasions, essayed the violin and 
orchestra sections with an associate, Morgan, simulating the orchestra as 
best he could on the piano. The theme of his concerto was, strangely 
enough for the happy Ambrose, death. Not mournful death, not despairing 
death, but hopeful death, courageous death. 

The idea of the concerto was inspired by a paragraph that Mozart wrote 
to his father. (Mozart, Bach, and Beethoven were Ambrose’s Trinity.) “As 
death is, strictly speaking, the true end and aim of our lives,” the young 
Mozart wrote, “I have for the last two years made myself so well ac- 
quainted with this true, best friend of mankind, that his image no longer 
terrifies, but calms and consoles me. I never lie down to rest without think- 
ing that, young as I am, before the dawn of another day I may be no more; 
and yet nobody who knows me would call me morose and discontented. 
For this blessing I thank my Creator every day, and wish from my heart 
I could share it with all my fellow men.” 

Dan considered Ambrose’s selection of Mozart’s thought as his main 
theme typical of the humble but sensitively wise professor. . 

“Mozart, in the thirty-five years he lived, did all he could to share with 
his fellows his disdain of the earthly terrors of death,” Dan declared. ‘His 
music is the happiest of all music in the history of man. Living, he sang 
gaily, beautifully. Dying, he sought feverishly to finish the Requiem he was 
writing, knowing well it was his own. 

“What faith! In death, he was buried without family, without friends, 
without music, even, during a blinding snowstorm in a pauper's grave. 
And this,” Dan said, “I consider the greatest defiance of all. The im- 
mortal Mozart buried in the coldest, the most brutal circumstances of 
mortality. This friendly soul leaves without friends, this lovely soul with- 
out loveliness, this singing soul without song. And he whose name shall 
last as long as the human spirit endures is buried in a grave without a 
name. What a defiance!” 

This, in any event, is the way Dan put it, and Ambrose, he said, wanted 
in his concerto to tell again of Mozart’s faith and defiance. 

“His main theme was inspiring,” Dan said. “It sang of courage and 
gaiety against the moving solemnity of a requiem. It had, for all its under- 
current solemnity, the morning brightness of Mozart and I am quite sure 
the Master would not have been altogether unappreciative of the beauty 
of the humble professor’s work.” 

Ambrose’s few friends could be most quickly identified by their affection 
for his concerto. Each and every one of them swore by it, proclaiming it, 
as Dan did, a masterpiece. But the others took it, and particularly Am- 
brose’s playing of it, as a price to be paid for good cakes and wine and a 
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pleasant place to visit. But to Ambrose all were alike, all who showed him 
any attention were his friends. He was, Dan said, very much like the saint 
who was always overwhelmed with gratitude if anyone greeted him, even 
in passing on the street. 

“There were, as | say, those few, those very few who loved him but the 
rest looked upon him as a gullible poor soul, always ripe for plucking,” Dan 
said. “But what matter did it make? To Ambrose, they were all the dearest 
of friends. And to him, in the wonderful gift God gave him, they never 
changed, they never grew a day older or a whit less perfect. You see,” Dan 
explained, “that was because he had perfect faith in them. Their selfish- 
ness, their greed could not penetrate that faith. What of it if they took his 
books, his records, his wine, his kindness? He did not care. If he meditated 
on their deficiencies—which was most unlikely—he was sure to dismiss 
_ as an inconsequential price to pay for such loyal and devoted friend- 
ship.” 

Dan was, however, from his first meeting with Ambrose, deeply con- 
cerned as to what would happen to him should one day that faitlr of his be 
shaken. Suppose in some way, Dan used to ponder, the innocent, sensitive 
Ambrose suddenly saw, even briefly, into the iniquity of those around him. 
Suppose he had a glimpse of their selfishness and their secret disdain of 
him, would his illusion of their perfection go? And would he then see them 
as they were—aging, balding, graying, mean, cowardly, cantankerous? 
Would he see his friends, not as wonderful people set apart, but callous 
and coarse and petty like the rest of us? 

. Still, Dan could not bring himself to believe that Ambrose, in his child- 
like innocence and his smiling blind faith, would ever discover falsity 
among his friends. What could they ever do, he asked himself, that would 
betray them? They laughed at him, used him openly for their own pur- 
poses, even stole from him. It was said that when Ambrose first came to 
the college, an associate had run off with his wife and he had forgiven 
them both. What more could be done to him? 

But, in the dreadful event of Ambrose seeing his friends as they were— 
petty and callous and coarse—what would become of him? Would his heart 
break and he die of his sorrow? Would his mind break and he go mad with 


his disillusionment? 

One day the answer came. 

Morgan, the associate who filled in on the piano when Ambrose played 
his concerto, supplied that answer. Morgan was a man of many gifts, all of 
them minor. He taught a course in modern poetry, being qualified for it, I 
suppose, by the fact he had written some incomprehensible verse for poetry 
magazines. The verse had brought him minor distinction. 

Dan knew little of his verse but, as Morgan wrote in recent days when 
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incomprehensibility in literature and art was a mark of genius (more of a 
mark of genius than long-windedness, more even than a complete lack of a 
sense of humor), it is not clear why he did not achieve major distinction. 
For writing to be important in those days, it had only to be long, humor- 
less, heavy with purpose, and, without obviously affronting the reader, as 
obscure as possible. The poems of the leading religious poet of the day 
were, except for their titles, almost completely unintelligible; a bad play 
by a bad short-story writer, incoherent with double talk, had won all kinds 
of awards; and the most acclaimed book of the time was a stream-of- 
consciousness farrago of prate and prattle normally of interest to no one 
except a psychiatrist. Why Morgan’s incomprehensible poetry had not 
won him more prominence I do not know. It did, however, recommend 
him for the lectureship at the college. 

Morgan had led a twisted life, beginning as a piano player in cafés, then 
shifting to an unsuccessful career as a writer of advertising copy, going 
from that to librettos for musical comedies, and, after failure at that and a 
subsequent spell as a film salesman, turning to short stories and verse. Only 
the verse had ever seen light. ai 

Ambrose considered him the first of his friends. “What a divine union, 
he would exclaim, “a musician and a poet! Another Browning, perhaps. 
Another Wagner, even!” 

Morgan took full advantage of Ambrose’s generosity and friendship, and 
he did it callously. He had a theory that the Professor lived in some sort of 
nebulous world and did not, he said, “realize what went on around him, 
and therefore there was no special reason for considering his feelings. He 
explained the Professor's forgiveness of his wife’s traitorship by saying os 
he had not really realized what had happened. He remarked once that e 
Professor would be dead a long time before he realized it. This oe er 
obscure remark, Dan said, was often quoted in amusement by the wd 
fessor’s parasites. When Dan commented to him on the mae ae 
dinary generosity, Morgan waved the comment aside. “4 rose : - ™ 
being generous,” he said. “He likes giving things away. It gives 

ing of bigness.” 
— ee Gest there was in this opinion I do not know, but Morgan s 
cold theory that the Professor had no realization of what was going on 
around him and had therefore no feelings that could be hurt was, as it 
dramatically turned out, thoroughly false. ; . - 

One Sunday evening, Ambrose was taking a leisurely walk in the dusk, 
his head humming with harmonies for the last movement of his concerto 
which he was about to finish, when out of the open window of a frater- 
nity house along his walk came the sound of an orchestra on a national 


radio broadcast. 
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The music, an introduction to a song, caught Ambrose’s ear. The music 
troubled him. He had heard it before but the intricate orchestration of the 
prelude blurred the line of the music and for a moment he could not 
identify it. He stopped to listen. Then, the announcer’s voice came in over 
the music, saying the singer of the evening was about to introduce a new 
song titled, “I Love You But I Like You, Too.” 

Ambrose smiled, nodded. He liked the title. Immediately, the singer 
began the song. Ambrose, listening, grew limp. His face turned white. 

The melody of the song was the main theme of his concerto. The theme 
that was to tell heroically and happily of Mozart’s faith and his defiance of 
death had been made the tune of a tawdry ballad. 

“No one ever stole from Chopin or Tchaikovsky with more zest and 
thoroughness,” Dan said. “The theme lent itself to thievery, being simple 
and melodious and requiring hardly any adapting. Ambrose, the instant he 
recognized the music, tragically realized that his life’s dream had been 
destroyed. It was bad enough to steal a melody from an established clas- 
sic,” Dan pointed out, “but at least the classic still survived. In Ambrose’s 
case, however, should his concerto be played, it would appear that he had 
stolen the theme from a popular song. Thus, the concerto would be greeted 
as cheap and its composer reprehensible, 

“Nonetheless, Ambrose might, in his wonderful love of life and living, 
have gone on and put the tragedy behind him had he not, as he stood 
limply listening, learned the name of the song’s composer. 

‘It was Morgan who had written, ‘I Love You But I Like You, Too.’ It 
was he who had stolen the good Professor's theme.” 

The song won instant acclaim, and a hundred radio listeners at the 
college rushed over to Morgan’s quarters to congratulate him. On their 
way, they passed a dazed, stumbling man they hardly recognized. The 
Professor went home, locked the doors, and wept. His housekeeper said 
afterward that he sat up in the dark the night through. 

In the morning, the newspapers carried the story of the young poetry 
teacher who could turn out a popular song as readily as he could turn out 
a sonnet, and by noontime he was famous. The fact that he could write 
neither a song nor a sonnet in no way shaded his glory. 

“I Love You But I Like You, Too” immediately became the hit song on 
the campus, as elsewhere, Only those few who loved Ambrose and his 
concerto realized what had happened. They met quietly and went together 
to Ambrose’s house to try to console him. Ambrose was not home. He 
had gone out in the morning, the housekeeper said, and had not returned. 

Now, in the late afternoon of the day after the tragedy, his friends, as 
Dan told it, “sat and waited, fearful of the worst. And some prayed. They 
knew that the ruin of his concerto would break his heart. But Morgan’s 
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disloyalty, his treason to all that the Professor believed, they were afraid, 
would hurt him more. 

“It is bad enough,” Dan said with feeling, “to steal a man’s ideas, to steal 
the very stuff of his soul. That is not only a sin against a fellow man. It is a 
grievous sin against the Holy Spirit. But with Ambrose, it was possible 
there was an even more grievous offense. Had Morgan in stealing his 
music also taken away the good man’s profound and innocent faith in his 
fellows? 

“All in the room waited anxiously for Ambrose’s return. Yet all were 
frightened of that moment when he first would come through the door. 
Would his wonderful gift be gone? Would he see them as they were— 
aging, petty, commonplace, with their only distinction being his love of 
them, their only glory the glory that was in his eyes? Fervidly they wanted 
him back but fearfully they dreaded his return. 

“The friends sat quietly, watching the little walk that led through a 
narrow box hedge to the door. Dusk came and still there was no sign of 
him. Then dark, and the little walk could no longer be seen. Now, the 
friends waited for the sound of his footsteps. 

“More and more fearfully, as dark came, they dreaded the sound of the 
footsteps. They began to fidget, to grow apprehensive. 

“Finally, when the dinner hour had passed, the tension became too much 
for them. Their only thought now was escape. They rose quickly and, 
almost as one, fled the Professor’s house. They hurried through the dark to 
the security of their homes as if Ambrose, with judgment now in his eyes, 
were chasing them. 

“But they had no need to be fearful or to hide. The sound of Am- 
brose’s footsteps never came. The Professor never returned. No one ever 
saw or heard of him again.” 

There was a hush around the table as Dan finished. 

“Do not be too hard on my friend Ambrose,” Dan said. “He was more of 
a sage than a soldier. He was wise and gentle, not audacious. Morgan, in 
robbing him of his concerto, in stealing the stuff of his soul, had robbed 
him of his gift, his beautiful innocence. He did not want to return and 
see the pettiness and ugliness of his friends. Though he lost his innocence, 
he still held to his ideal. He went away, I am sure, willing to give up all 
he had in life rather than go back and bear witness against his friends and 
his faith in them. He did not run away. He left because he wanted them to 
live in his mind and heart as they were when he had seen them last. He 
was, in one sense, sacrificing himself for his friends. 

“In time, when his friends came to have an idea of the truth, they were 
glad he had not returned, glad for his sake, glad for their own. Now they 
began to feel they were challenged to live up to his image of them. And he, 
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wherever he had gone, to Europe or Eternity, lived more warmly and 
more gloriously than before in their memory.” 


There was a meditative quiet around the table after Dan had finished 
the story of Ambrose. Again | had that curious feeling of unreality. It was 
as hard for me to accept Ambrose’s illusions as it was Ratherskin’s changing 
over the newspaper’s front page on Christmas Eve or Tim’s destruction of 
the Match King. They seemed as if they might, in some measure perhaps, 
be fictions invented for a purpose. It was Ratherskin’s story, as told by Dan, 
that so dramatically affected Briggs, and it was the story of the Match 
King that gave Tim’s gray little life definition and vitality. What the pur- 
pose of Ambrose’s story could be Cif purpose there was), I had no idea. 

Yet, for all my skepticism, as I sat there looking at Dan, I could see only 
a man entirely free of guile and indirection. His honesty, his genuineness 
were not qualities you detected. They were realities that struck you with 
an almost physical force. One thing seemed certain: whether or not Dan 
invented his stories to begin with, he completely believed them at the time 
he told them. 

It was hard for me after that night to get Dan and his talk and his tales 
out of my head. Curiously, I had a feeling that all his exuberance hid a 
pathos of some sort. I remembered especially, and could not forget, the 
troubled emotion with which he had recited those last lines of the prayer, 


oi 
O Lord, I beseech Thee, leave me not for a moment, because I know not 
the value of my soul.” 


10 


A WEEK or so later I went out to Dan’s house again. It was after dinner, 
and Dan and his guests were in the living room. Henry had lighted a fire 
in the fireplace against the damp. Only one lamp was on in the room, a 
green-shaded table lamp, and the chief light came from the fire. Dan 


greeted me, as he did everybody, like a dear friend he had not seen for 
years. 
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All sat with Dan before the fire and there was much small talk, gentle 
and unsustained. Dan had his wine beside him but now he sipped it 
slowly, meditatively staring into the fire. 

Dan, in answer to a question by Briggs (who was being very Catholic 
and being so, I suspected, to improve his cause with Doris) was speculat- 
ing on where the center of Christendom would be at the end of time. 
Would Rome some day be a buried ruin like Nineveh or Carthage, and 
would a new St. Peter’s rise in some new city on some distant Mongolian 
plain? Had the West irrevocably failed and would the new glory rise in 
the alien and enigmatic Orient? Dan seemed to believe that this would 
happen. Doris objected, saying it was impossible that this should ever be. 
Wasn’t Rome the Eternal City? To which Dan replied, “One of the marks 
of the truth of the Church is that the impossible usually happens.” 

Dan’s devotion to his Church rather surprised me. I had an idea that 
he, being so independent and almost so irresponsible a spirit, would have 
been in opposition to organization and authority. When I commented on it, 
he laughed and said, “Don’t be misled by my thapsodies. I’m a very bad 
Catholic.” 

How bad a Catholic Dan was—or how good—is his business, his and his 
God’s, certainly not mine. I did learn from remarks of Doris’ that he went 
to daily morning Mass, usually protesting, much in the manner of Chester- 
ton, that only the power of Holy Mother Church could get him out of bed 
at so early an hour. When once I remarked that it was difficult for me to 
picture him being so methodically devout, he looked at me with blinking 
incredulous eyes. 

“There’s nothing methodical about going to daily Mass,” he said. “Each 
morning holds a fresh and unique experience—a drama more solemn than 
death, more inspiring than birth—it is a drama of death and birth, really 
—the one great drama since time began. = 

“We are all at heart ritualists, whether we know it or not, and partici- 
pating in the ritual of the stupendous sacrifice, we shed our false and 
gaudy artificialities and swim in deep, primal seas—plunge into coldly 
refreshing reality, and become, in an invigorating sense, our primitive 
selves again. Morning Mass is a morning song as well as a morning sacrifice 
and good for the soul. It is a time of detachment and offers the perfect hour 
not only for prayer but for orientation. We are all racing toward eternity 
and it is then, in that morning hour, we can take time out, so to speak, to 
have a slow, quiet look at our distorted selves and our crazy world—and 
see both in placidly proper perspective. A great simplification takes place, 
and lucidly, even radiantly, we see the things that matter—and see, too, 
that the things that matter can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

“Morning Mass is a matchlessly healthy and practical way of starting 
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the day. So soon as the news gets about, I expect all the psychiatrists will 
be prescribing morning Mass for their patients whatever their belief or 
lack of it.” 

The talk continued about the Church. Dan, it appeared, was much 
entertained by those who considered the Church to be totalitarian. 

“You’d think, to hear some good people talk,” he said, “the Church has 
some sort of secret Swiss Guard like a slave state’s secret police to seize me 
in the dead of night if 1 should deny her authority. The truth is ] am the 
police, the judge and the jury—I am the jailer and the firing squad. 

“If I gave up going to church and apostatized, no one I know of would 
be the least concerned except my lovely Doris here. The bishop, who 
never heard of me, would certainly not chase after me in great perturba- 
tion. And if | took up a life of crime, about the only interest in me would 
come from the police. The truth is, alas, I’m free to go to hell any way I 
wish. My salvation is my own personal problem. The Church is about as 
totalitarian as my own dear mother was. It might have been better for me 
if both of them had had a little of the totalitarian in them.” 

He sipped his wine. “And so far as the Pope and the hierarchy being 
a gang of political schemers plotting like a bureau of internationalists 
to take over the countries of the world—!” He laughed again. “In recent 
centuries, the guardians of the Church have, with few exceptions, been 
politically so innocent that the Church’s survival can be explained only in 
terms of her divinity. And this I hold is good. Far better political failure 
and spiritual progress than the other way around, as happens with na- 
tionalist churches whose desire for security commits them to the devious 
practices of politics and hence to compromise, and dooms them thus to 
eventual extinction. 

“But the shepherds of the Church are always and in every way sus- 
pect, as the First Shepherd was always and in every way suspect. Whatever 
is done or said, even if it is only the warning of the threat divorce is to the 
home and hence to the nation, is misconstrued as being against the freedom 
of man and even against the welfare of the country. He who insists on the 
rules of the game becomes by strange reasoning the enemy of liberty. But 
SO it must be, I suppose. The absolute is always suspect. 

“The late, good Cardinal Suhard of Paris—bless his soul—encouraged 
priests to don working clothes and go out into the factories and mines 
and hovels of France and work and live with the workingman. This was 
seen by some as a novel and crafty political maneuver. How naive! The 
followers of Marx and Engel had been busy thus for seventy-five years, 
having learned their lesson from the Christians of many centuries before. 

‘The Communist Manifesto had been at work almost fifty years before 
Leo XIII came out with his Rerum Novarum. As political schemers, the 
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popes and the hierarchs are most often children. And perhaps that’s as it 
should be for otherwise they might well not enter—nor lead others—into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

“Once, one of these invectives against old Mother Church so put me in 
a dither that I could not write a letter. I wrote some verse instead.” He 
smiled, took a little wine. “It is always good when you are in a dither to 
write verse.” 

He went on and recited what he had written. He evidently liked reciting 
verse as he liked reciting toasts, giving timbre, as he did, with his vi- 
brant voice to every word and phrase. 


The towering beauty of my Love 
I had not known before; 

If you will hate her quite so much 
Then I will love her more. 


I knew her fair, I knew her sweet, 
But not so sweet and fair 

That she should drive you blind with rage 
And wild with such despair. 


I looked on her with common eyes, 
As on a common face, 

And looking so did not discern 
Her glory nor her grace. 


But that was ere you made me see 
How fair she is and great: 

I had not known of half my love 
Until I knew your hate! 


Childlike, he beamed around at all of us as if he expected applause. It was 
because he had written so little he considered worth the trouble that, I 
imagine, he looked upon his verses with such pride. 

Dan, I found out subsequently, had written verse other than that he had 
recited and other than his toasts. Not much, and not all good. There was 
a rather long Christmas poem that he wrote for Doris when she was a little 
girl. And there was a similarly rather long poem titled “Ode to Writing 
Men.” The somber and almost cynical quality of this poem surprised and 
puzzled me when first I read it, though it does not do so now. It might 
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perhaps prove of diversion to some readers and | shall give it here. If the 
reader does not care for poems that run more than a dozen lines or so C1 
am one who does not) he can skip it without compunction. 


ODE TO WRITING MEN 


CAfter reading various journals, books and magazines, religious and 
secular, during the Christmas season.) 


"Tis joy on earth again, 

Gentlemen. 

So, safe within your lofty wall 

Of noun and verb and particle 

Of verse and editorial 

And article, 

Be merry. 

See each Whimsy has its space, 
See each Fancy hangs with grace, 
See each Rhyme is pinned in place, 
And be merry. 

(That distant whirring 

Is the World stirring, 

That rumbling beat 

Is the tramp of feet.) 

Yes, be merry. 

Pass the cup and pass the wine 
(The wine of vanity is mellow) 
And hail the day and hail the vine 


For Christ’s a rare, good fellow. 


Ah, be merry. 

Carol, song, and toast compose, 
And, of course, some sterling prose; 
(Dear Christ, You are the least 
Guest at Your feast) 

And so be merry 

Till day breaks... . 

Yes, till day breaks 

Over the world’s massed, hollow faces, 
Over the white, fanatic faces, 

Over the filthy, blood-stained places, 
Till day breaks... . 
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Pass them a verse, gentlemen, 
As you pass the wine, 

(The wine of vanity is sweet) 
And throw them a line, 
Gentlemen, 

A well-turned line. 


"Tis joy on earth again. 

Be merry! 

Toast the rich and toast the fair, 
Toast the amiable everywhere, 
Safe within your lofty wall 

Of noun and verb and particle, 
Of verse and editorial, 

And article. 

(The tramp of feet becomes a thunder 
Beyond the wassail door, 

And suffering that cried for succor 
May cry no more, 

But take its plunder... . 

Poor, starless brood, 

Starved of Christ 

And starved of food, 

May take its plunder 

And cry no more!) 


Be merry, gentlemen. 
"Tis joy on earth again. 


There were also several short poems of merit, the most vivid of which is 
this quatrian, called “Semite.” 


I scrubbed his hulk of spit and mud 
(Poor Jew left battered in the street) 
I scrubbed him clean—and yet the blood 
Kept trickling from his hands and feet. 


There was still another poem, I discovered later, that, while not of too 
high quality, did offer to a certain degree an insight into the Dan that was 
hidden beneath his wine and talk and amiability. This poem he called 
“Morning Prayer” and I shall give it in its proper place in the story. These 
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few verses, and one small prose piece which | shall also give in its proper 
place are the only really personal writings of Dan’s ever to see paper, so far 
as I know. 

That night, after he had recited his verse, I remarked it was too bad he 
did not find more time for writing the things that were close to his heart. 

“I wish I could,” he said almost wistfully, “and each day I plan for 
the morrow to be the day I begin, but always there is some obstacle and the 
day goes and another dawns and I still have not begun. The world, the 
flesh, and the devil seem to be in constant conspiracy against me.” 

Now, as Dan spoke, Archer, the pharmacist turned novelist, rose 
abruptly and left us, saying it was time for him to get upstairs and to work. 
Dan watched him go with admiration. 

“The Lord surely has Justus under His wings,” he said, quoting the 
Ninetieth Psalm. “He is afraid neither of the business that walks about in 
the darkness nor the noonday devil.” 

The business that walks about in the darkness did not bother Dan too 
much. But the noonday devil persecuted him tirelessly. 

“He is the daylight devil, the worst of all the fiends,” Dan declared. 
“Wine cannot drive him away as it can the demons of darkness for wine 
cannot exorcise in the sunlight. It has been said that Satan’s best trick is 
to prove he does not exist. I do not think so. I think his best trick is to 
assure us he is a gentleman. And his next best trick is to persuade us he is 
unimportant, is Just passing by. That is the noonday devil. 

The smiling gentleman devil I can resist. Urbanity has never been 
persuasive with me. But the noonday fiend is primitive. He distracts, dis- 
rupts, takes away purpose and patience and time. He works through inci- 
dentals and accidentals. He seeks to involve us in trivia, to trip us up with 
inconsequential detail, so that we will be unable to do a day’s work worthy 
of our soul. 

“He suggests naps in the middle of the day, inspires acquaintances to 
drop in just to say hello, turns ankles, and tears trousers. He sends the 
toothache that leads to days with the dentist, breaks shoelaces, gives that 
boil just under the collar, makes us wait in the barbershop, and sees to 
it that the automobile battery is dead. He promotes corns and bunions and 
inspires the long telephone talker when lunch is on the table. He makes 
the leak in the roof, the rug that slides, and the closet door that won't shut. 
He snaps the pencil point and the rung of the chair. 

“He writes letters marked ‘personal and important’ advertising yachts 
for sale, sends a pair of socks in two sizes, and puts the morning paper at 
the wrong door. He loses pens and wallets, stops watches, sours the cream, 
hides the dictionary, breaks fingernails, rings the front doorbell, rings the 
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back doorbell, mislays eyeglasses, gives an itch, gives an earache, sticks 
with a pin, smashes the window, pulls off a button—and so on and on, 
incessantly and relentlessly disrupting and interrupting, persecuting and 
torturing through endless infinitesimals. He creates frustration and drives 
to despair. 

“He provides explanations for our defections and excuses for our sins. He 
wastes the minutes that waste the hours, the days, the years, until death is 
on us and nothing is done. He involves life, complicates it, dissipates it. He 
seeks so to fritter our labors away that we shall achieve nothing deserv- 
ing of our eternal destiny and accomplish nothing of merit for the sal- 
vation of our soul.” 

He was quiet a moment when he finished. Then, suddenly, he got to his 
feet, rising with a resolution rare in him. 

“I think, perhaps, if you good friends don’t mind, I'll go upstairs and see 
if I can’t get my book started.” He turned solemnly to me. “You're right. 
I must try to find time to write the things that are close to my heart.” 

He said good night and, erect with determination, left the room. 

I was quite pleased that I had had some effect on him. But my pleasure 
was short lived. Doris, after Dan had gone, told me in her realistic fashion 
that I should not be misled by Dan’s resolutions. 

“Dan makes these dramatic decisions once or twice a week,” she ex 
plained. “He goes up to his study to work—and a half hour later I find him 
up there sitting back in his armchair sound asleep.” 

This was a blow to my conceit. Nonetheless, that night as I rode home 
alone on the streetcar (Briggs not having returned from taking Doris 
home) I could not persuade myself that Dan was merely lazy. I could see 
on this second visit what I suspected on my first, that he was troubled, at 
war with himself. Everything about him, his books, his music, his manner 
of life, and, paradoxically, even his bright talk and his ebullient aon 
spirits tended to be proof of this. There was more, | felt certain, than 
conversational invention in his fear of the noonday devil. 


_ 


I] 


TWO WEEKS LATER, Dan telephoned and asked me out to the house for 
dinner. I was sure then, in spite of Doris’ skepticism, that Dan had begun 
his book, and he was asking me out to tell me so, and possibly, I thought 
in my revived conceit, to thank me for the stimulation I had given him. 

I had to go to Springfield on a story and was unable to get to the house 
for dinner. But Dan was still at the table when I arrived. He insisted I 
join him and his guests in cheese and wine. He was glowing with talk and 
wine, and I saw immediately that neither I nor his fear of the noonday 
devil had had any effect on him. Doris knew him, it was clear, better than I. 

Doris and the usual friends were there—Archer, Barney, Henry, Tim, 
Briggs, and a new guest, a Frenchman named Pagineau. Pagineau was a 
grandson of a famous French statesman of the early years of the century— 
at least, as such Dan introduced him. In France, Pagineau had once been 
tried for murder and acquitted, and a newspaper friend of Dan’s had sent 
him to Dan, thinking he might be good material for a crime story. He was 
good material for a story, it seemed to me when I got to know him, but not 
the sort of story Dan would want to write, or anyone with anything better 
to do would care to read. 

The talk had evidently been, as it so often was with Dan, about Chris- 
tianity. As I entered, Briggs (with an eye on Doris as usual) was ques- 
tioning Dan on just what he considered the Church to be. Dan spoke of 
the Church sometimes as if it were an institution, Briggs said, and some- 
times as if it were a sort of person or a group of persons. It was a question I 
had wanted to ask Dan on my last visit when he was speaking of St. 
Peter's and the end of time. 

Dan meditated a moment before he spoke. “That’s a large order,” he 
said, smiling. Then he began, speaking as if the words had long been 
formulated in his mind. 

“The Church to me is all important things everywhere. It is authority 
and guidance. It is love and inspiration. It is hope and assurance. It is God 


the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. It is our Lady and St. 
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Joseph. It is St. Peter and Pius XII. It is the bishop and the pastor. It is the 
catechism and it is our mother leaning over the crib teaching us our eve- 
ning prayers. It is the cathedral at Chartres and the cross-tipped hut on 
Ulithi. It is the martyrs in the Colosseum and the martyrs in Uganda, the 
martyrs at T'yburn and the martyrs at Nagasaki. It is the wrinkled old nun 
and the eager-eyed postulant. It is the radiant face of the young priest 
saying his first Mass, and the sleepy boy acolyte with his soiled white 
sneakers showing under his black cassock. 

“It is the spire glimpsed from a train window and the cruciform minia- 
ture of a church seen far below on the earth from an airplane. It is six 
o'clock Mass with its handful of unknown saints at the communion rail 
in the gray dark and it is pontifical High Mass with its crowds and glow- 
ing grandeur in St. Peter’s. It is the candle-starred procession after evening 
Benediction in St. Patrick’s and the rosary, the night before the burial, at 
a stuccoed funeral parlor in Los Angeles. It is E] Greco’s soaring Assump- 
tion in Toledo and it is the primitive pink and blue angels on a mission 
altar in Peru. It is the Sistine Choir and it is the May procession of Chinese 
children singing the Regina Coeli in Peking. 

“It is the Carthusian at prime on Monte Allegro and the Jesuit teaching 
epistemology in Tokyo. It is the Scheutveld Father fighting sleeping sick- 
ness in the Congo and the Redemptorist fighting prejudice in Vermont. It 
is the Benedictine, the Augustinian, the Passionist, the Dominican, the 
Franciscan. It is all religious and especially the great unnamed Order of 
the Parish Priest. 

“It is the Carmelite Sister lighting the tapers for vespers in the drear 
cold of Iceland and the Sister of Notre Dame de Namur making veils 
for First Communion in Kwango. It is the Vincentian Sister nursing @ 
Negro Baptist dying of cancer in Alabama and the Maryknoll Sister facing 
a Communist commissar in Manchuria. It is the White Sister teaching the 
Arabs carpetmaking in the Sahara and the Good Shepherd Sister in St. 
Louis giving sanctuary to a derelict child, a home to a lamb who was 
lost. It is the Little Sister of the Poor salving the sores of a forgotten old 
man in Marseilles, the Grey Sister serving the destitute in Haiti, the 
Blessed Sacrament Sister helping a young Negro write poetry in New 
Orleans. It is the Sister of Charity. . . . It is all the Sisters everywhere. 

“It is the crippled woman who keeps fresh flowers before our Lady’s 
altar and the young woman catechist who teaches the barefooted neophytes 
in the distant hills. It is the girl who gives up her bridge to drive the Sis- 
ters to the prisons and the homes of the poor, and it is the woman who goes 
from door to door begging for help for the orphanage. It is the proud 
mother of the priest and the heartbroken mother of the criminal. It is all 
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mothers and sisters everywhere who weep and suffer and pray that sons 
and brothers may keep the Faith. 

“It is the youth climbing the September hill to the seminary, his heart 
sure of Him calling, and it is the lost priest stumbling, groping, seeking 
vainly afar the God he can hold in his hands, a stranger among men 
always and everywhere. It is the bad sermon and the good, the false vo- 
cation and the true. It is the tall young man who says the Stations of the 
Cross every evening and it is the father of ten who wheels the sick to Mass 
every Sunday morning at the County Hospital. 

“It is St. Martin and Martin de Porres, St. Augustine and St. Phocas, 
Gregory the Great and Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Ambrose and Charles 
de Foucauld, St. Ignatius and Ignatius the Martyr, St. Thomas More and 
St. Barnabas. It is St. Teresa and St. Philomena, Joan of Arc and St. Wine- 
fride, St. Agnes and St. Mary Euphrasia. It is all the saints, ancient and 
new, named and unnamed, and all the sinners. 

“It is the stained-glass window with the ragged hole from a boy’s base- 
ball, and the small red sanctuary lamp sputtering in a dark and empty 
church. It is the bursting out of the Gloria on Holy Saturday and the dim 
crib at dawn Mass on Christmas. It is the rose vestments on Laetare Sunday 
and the blue overalls of the priest working with the laborers in a mine in 
the Ruhr. 

“It is the shiny, new shoes and shiny, reverent faces of the June bride 
and groom kneeling before the white-flowered altar at nuptial Mass, and 
it is the pale, troubled young mother at the baptismal font, her joy mingled 
with distress as she watches her first-born wail its protest against the sacra- 
mental water. It is the long, shadowy, uneven line of penitents waiting out- 
side the confessional in the dusk of a wintry afternoon, each separate 
and solemnly alone with his sins, and it is the stooped figure of a priest, 
silhouetted against the headlights of a police car in the darkness of the 
highway as he says the last prayers over a broken body lying on the pave- 
ment beside a shattered automobile. 

“It is the Magnificat and it is grace before meals. It is the worn missal 
and the chipped statue of St. Anthony, the poor box and the cracked 
church bell. It is peace and truth and salvation. It is the Door through 
which I entered into the Faith and the Door through which I shall leave, 
please God, for eternity.” 

There was a silence after that. Doris was dozing. 

Dan took a sip of his wine, smiled at Doris. “Catholics take their Church 
for granted,” he explained. “We even take our Lord in the tabernacle for 
granted. But you mustn’t be too hard on us. All children take their home 
and their father for granted. We are spoiled children.” 
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Pagineau had listened to Dan with a satiric smile. “You are a poet,” he 
said. “You romanticize too much, my dear friend.” 

Dan thought this a great compliment. “For many years,” he said, “the 
word Roman was a chilling word, standing for force and tyranny. It took 
Christianity to make the word stand for love and chivalry. It is good to be 
romantic.” 

Pagineau was amused. Dan had an extraordinary memory, he said, and 
people with good memories almost always had bad judgment. 

Dan considered this a most profound and provocative remark. He drank 
to Pagineau. “I do have bad judgment,” he said. “I’ve always had bad 
judgment,” he added humbly. “I did not realize it so clearly before.” 

There seemed to me at the moment no doubt about Dan’s bad judg- 
ment. Pagineau was a concrete proof of it. 

Pagineau was extremely tall, being about six feet three inches, and 
extraordinarily thin, with sallow skin and soft hands with abnormally long 
fingers. His face, despite its leanness, was gross with dissipation. He was 
never at home with men unless he was drinking, and he saw to it he was 
drinking most of the time. He had charm of a sort, a knowledge of people 
and places, excellent superficial manners, a gift for anecdote, and a flair 
for turning a sophisticated phrase. He was a parasite of long practice and 
accomplishment. Even in Dan’s house where parasites excelled, he was 
outstanding. Archer, the erstwhile pharmacist who was writing the great 
Christian novel, was, for all his cold and steady avarice, a novice beside 
Pagineau, who was the top dead beat of my experience. 

He had no money (I suspect he was rushed out of France after the mur- 
der trial lest it be discovered he was guilty after all) but he always wore 
the finest of clothes. Once, seeing him with a complete new wardrobe, “id 
cluding white tie and tails, I asked him where he got the money to pay t0r 
it. 

“My clothes came from New York,” he said, as if this were an answer to 
my query. “I had them flown over by the airplane.” 

True enough, as I learned later, he had had the clothes flown over from 
New York. It was his technique to give, when possible, his swindles size, 
color, and excitement, the theory being, the larger and more important the 
swindle the less it is suspected. His theory was, in my observation, well 
founded. But he had not answered my question. 

When I asked again where he got the money, he looked at me in indig- 
nation. “I do not pay for the clothes,” he declared loftily. “I will not pay 
for the clothes.” 

When I remarked that in America it was customary to pay your bills he 
grew even more indignant. “It is against my ethics,” he retorted, looking 
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down on me with a hurt look in his jaundiced eyes. “I do not pay for the 
clothes.” 

He explained his ethics. He traded, he said, only in establishments that 
allowed credit. In order to allow credit, an establishment had to charge 
more to cover the risk. Now, he maintained, if all customers paid their bills, 
the establishments that allowed credit and charged more to cover the 
risk, would be making money dishonestly. This dishonesty his ethics 
was decisively against. Therefore he did not pay. 

“I am the reesk!” he announced defiantly. 

I tell this here only to give an idea of Pagineau’s character. He had an 
arrogance about him that was more than that of the continental sophisti- 
cate looking down on what he considered the American boor. It was, I 
often thought, the arrogance that goes with pure evil. 

But to Dan, Pagineau was only a shade short of heroic. He saw him as a 
martyr at the murder trial and now as an exile in a strange and insensitive 
land. He saw him especially as a son of the country of the cathedrals and, 
as he put it, a child of the family of Faith. Dan liked to tell, when he in- 
troduced Pagineau, how wisely he had been educated. It was his grand- 
father who had been the young Pagineau’s teacher. He would take him to 
the Louvre, say, and once they had entered he would command the boy 
to close his eyes. He would then lead him with closed eyes to a Rembrandt, 
if that were to be the lesson of the visit, and command the boy to open 
his eyes and look only at the Rembrandt. Then he would explain Rem- 
brandt to the boy, tell him the painter’s life story and his approach to his 
art, and point out how both were revealed in the painting before him. ‘The 
lesson over, he would command the boy to close his eyes again and lead 
him out of the museum as they had entered. 

“One picture at a time!” Dan was almost rhapsodic. “Not a maze and a 
conglomeration! One thought at a time! What simplicity! What genius! No 
wonder, Marcel, you are a man of so many accomplishments!” 

Pagineau, deep in the California wine (which he took every occasion to 
disparage), nodded his head in agreement with Dan’s opinion of him. 

Although it seemed to me that Pagineau always drank far more than he 
properly should and showed the effects of it quickly and too often repul- 
sively, Dan was forever extolling his handling of wine. 

“You drink graciously, Marcel,” he would say. “That is because you 
come from a land where wine has its proper place on the table. You grow 
up with wine and you grow old with it. Never can it be said of you as 
Chesterton said of the teetotaler and the drunkard: ‘They both make the 
same mistake. They both regard wine as a drug and not as a drink.’” 

That night some woman called in her car for Pagineau and he went off 
with her. On the way out, he stopped at the door for a moment, standing 
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tall in the fine clothes he considered it unethical to pay for, and said a 
tipsy good night. “As we say in France—” he bowed to Dan “~one is not 
poor who has a friend.” 

Barney, his cloudy eyes sullen in his battered face, muttered, “Whatta 
fakeroo!” 

But Dan did not hear Barney. He considered this exit of Pagineau’s 
delightful, wise in Old-World wisdom, graceful with Old-World charm. 

I have written of Pagineau only to show the extent of Dan’s innocence 
or, perhaps I should say, of his charity. As he had no part in Dan’s essential 
story, I can finish with him in a few words here. He became one of Dan’s 
most constant guests. After a while, it began to seem as if he were chang- 
ing, as if he were in some strange way being transformed to resemble 
Dan’s opinion of him. It began to seem indeed as if a miracle were taking 
place, that Dan was finally affecting the quality of his life. 

One night, oratorical with wine, he made a speech in praise of nobility— 
noblesse oblige was his theme—and ended up by declaring he was going 
back to fight for France. Dramatically, and much to Doris’ consternation, 
he flung his wine glass into the fireplace, smashing it to pieces, and strode 
from the room and the house. He never returned. 

Dan was tremendously moved. “Tonight,” he said after Pagineau was 
gone, “we have been witnesses to true heroism. A spirit has asserted itself! 
A warrior has gone off to the wars!” 

When Doris pointed out that France was not at war at the time, Dan 
said France was always at war with materialism, and it was against this 
ancient enemy that Pagineau had gone to fight. pogo 

It so happened that Pagineau’s conversion and the martial = aciaali her al 
spired lasted only until he got to New York. Months later he was in the 
newspapers. Life was kind if it kept the papers from Dan’s eyes, and I 
think it did. 

Pagineau, it appeared, found himself a wealthy mistress in New York. 
One afternoon, needing money, Pagineau drove a truck up to his mistress 
apartment while she was at the hairdresser’s, informed the superintendent 
of the building that they were moving, and loaded all of the woman’s 
furniture and possessions, including jewelry, silver, and furs, into the truck 
and drove off with them. 

That evening the woman, frantic in her despoiled apartment, received 
a package by special messenger from Pagineau. In it was a stack of pawn 
tickets from various pawn brokers throughout the city. Pagineau had 
borrowed a fortune in money on the woman’s furniture and possessions. 
With the package was this note: “Dearest—You see I did not steal. I am not 
a thief. With these tickets you may recover all of your beautiful things. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. Love, always. Marcel.” 
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The last I heard of Pagineau he was seriously hurt in a brawl over a 
bar bill in a Mexican border saloon. He had refused to pay the bill, I’m 
sure, standing by his ethics to the last. So much for Pagineau. 

This night, the first time I had seen Dan since his talk at the fireplace 
a week or so before, he seemed, as I have said, to have forgotten the noon- 
day devil and his concern about his own unproductivity. But now, looking 
back, I realize that much of his talk and wine must have been defensive. 
Now, I realize that very often his sustained amiability at this time came 
from a fear of being, as he would say, alone with his soul. The happen- 
ings of later that evening gave pathetic evidence of this. 

After the cheese, we all moved into the living room as before. Again, 
there being a chill in the dark, Henry lighted the fire. Again we all sat in 
the shadows. Scarcely were we seated when the doorbell rang. 

Doris went to the door and admitted two men. Dan rose quickly to 
greet them as they entered the living room. 

They were two grave, erect, striking men. The shorter and older of the 

two was a priest, white-haired, sturdy, with a dark, finely molded face 
and the carriage of an army colonel. The taller of the two was young, not 
more, possibly, than twenty-four years of age. He too carried himself with 
military assurance. His face was also dark and finely molded, with high 
cheekbones and a narrow but strong, cleanly defined jaw. 
. There was an intensity about the two men that was like a subdued light 
in the shadowy room. Their eyes, particularly, glowed with purpose and 
quiet fervor. They were not ordinary men on an ordinary visit. That much 
was immediately clear. 

Dan introduced the priest. He was Father Pitka, a Jesuit who had been 
Dan’s history professor many years before at Boston College. He was known 
to Barney and Doris, having been in the past a casual visitor at the house. 
The college, which was in Newton, was less than a mile’s walk from 
Dan’s home. The priest introduced the young man with him as Mr. Chris- 
tobel. Mr. Christobel acknowledged the introduction with a nod, said 
nothing. 

The priest and the young man wished to speak privately with Dan, and 
the three went up together to Dan’s study. After they had gone, Archer 
announced he had to get to work on his book and left. Doris ordered 
Henry, Tim, and Barney in for kitchen duty, following them in with the 
air of a drill sergeant. Briggs, out of politeness, hung back with me, but 
his eyes kept straying toward the kitchen and after a moment he left, saying 
he would return presently. He did not return and I was left alone before 
the now smoldering fire. 

I took the copy of Subercaseaux’ life of St. Francis that I had seen on the 
window seat on my first visit, and made myself at home before the fire. It 
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is enchanting, this lovely story in water colors of God’s tatterdemalion, and 
I was soon lost in it. 

I remember the group in the kitchen dispersing—Barney going to bed, 
Tim going to his room to work on a scientific system for beating roulette, 
Briggs taking Doris home, and Henry joining me by the fire with his 
drawing board and sketches Che was already working on the Professor 
Ambrose story). But I was only vaguely aware of them, back as I was in 
the thirteenth century with little St. Francis. I watched him, in the ex- 
quisite pictures, make merry as a youth with friends and wine. I saw him 
as a beggar eat crusts of bread from the street. I looked on as he visited 
St. Peter's tomb and watched him change clothes with the beggar at the 
entrance to the Vatican Basilica. 1 saw him nurse the lepers at Gubbio 
and preach to the birds. I went to Egypt and Jerusalem with him and was 
at Greccio when he lifted up the Christ Child from the crib. I had reached 
Mount Alvernia when Dan returned to the room. 

Dan had seen his guests out and was alone. He entered slowly and stood 
by the fireplace, staring soberly into the fire. I had not imagined he was 
capable of so somber a mood. It was a full minute at least before he became 
aware of Henry and me. 

The Subercaseaux book on my knees was open to the painting of the 
enrapt Francis on Mount Alvernia as he was lifted from the ground by 
his vision of a seraph bearing the likeness of Christ on the cross. The page 
caught Dan’s eye and he stared at it with an almost startled look. I gave the 
book to him and he sat down with it, his eyes not leaving the picture of 
Francis and his vision. ' 

When he spoke, he spoke very quietly. “The world and I love the little 
man of Assisi because we think of him as a singing man, an ecstatically 
happy man,” he said. “The Troubadour of God, we like to call him. The 
most popular books on him and the most popular pictures emphasize his 
joyousness. Mount Alvernia was his Golgotha, but this we'd rather forget. 
Nor do we like to remember that he, for all his singing, had his Gethsemani 
and his passion. 

“After this vision of the seraph was gone—” Dan nodded at the picture 
“_Francis saw that he had wounds on his hands and feet and in his side. 
Not joy and jubilance, not song but the stigmata were his best rewards. 
His ecstasies were bought with suffering. It is strange how determined I 
am to avoid the full realization of that truth. It’s cowardice, I suppose.” 

Dan gave the book back to me. I closed it and put it back on the window 
seat. I was going to quote Stevenson to Dan, that no man is as much of a 
coward as he thinks he is, but I had a feeling he would not have heard me 
and I kept my peace. 


12 


DAN SAT in silence a long time staring into the fire. Now, he seemed like a 
stranger, a man I had not seen before. Henry, concerned at his mood, 
stopped sketching. 

Dan raised the wine bottle to pour himself wine, changed his mind, put 
the bottle down. 

“Do you remember,” he turned to me, “those last words in Leon Bloy’s 
The Woman Who Was Poor?” I said I did not know Leon Bloy’s work. “I 
think you'd like the book,” he went on. “It is in praise of poverty, real 
poverty, the wretched poverty of the streets, as a way to God. And the 
woman who was poor says at the end, “There is only one unhappiness and 
that is—not to be one of the saints.’” 

He returned to the fire. When, finally, he spoke again, it was with a 
solemnity that was so alien to him as to be disturbing. Henry, I could see, 
was deeply troubled, the more so because of the love he had for him. 

He spoke meditatively, slowly. It was the first time up to then I had heard 
him speak in real seriousness of himself. His theme, if his rather fitful talk 
can be said to have had a theme, was the worthlessness of his life. He had 
that evening, in an instant, seen himself as a wastrel, “good for nothing 
in time or in eternity,” to use his own words. He had always followed his 
own inclinations, had never done anything to thwart himself, and such 
religion as he had was merely another indulgence for him. (This is, of 
course, his description of himself, not mine certainly.) His Faith, he said, 
was very much incense and candlelight, Christmas Eve and our Lady Cand 
her compassion in which he declared he had always found succor) and 
Easter Sunday morning. He had taken the sweet and left the bitter. 
(Again I am merely giving his opinion of himself.) He had always con- 
sidered himself a sort of pet of Providence—“one of God’s weaknesses” was 
the phrase he used—and he lived in complete assurance of having all this 
world and heaven too. 

“That is one of the most serious temptations of the Faith,” he explained. 
“For the Faith can make life so adventurous and beautiful, it is hard to 
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see the Cross looking down on us from the Hill. It is so easy to become a 
Christian hedonist, and it seems so reasonable to do so. It is the tempta- 
tion I have never resisted.” 

Now, he went on, he was realizing how superficial his life had been. He 
had accomplished nothing, nothing in terms of his immortality. He was at 
last beginning to understand the one great unhappiness Leon Bloy had 
mentioned—that of not being one of the saints. 

I tried to point out to him that, so far as I knew it, his life had been any- 
thing but worthless. I commented on his kindness and generosity, rare in 
an acquisitive world. In his way, I said, he was what I would consider a 
saint. 

He would not listen. “Self-indulgence, every bit of it,” he said. “T in- 
dulge in charity as I do in wine.” 

“Why not consider charity the highest form of self-indulgence?” I sug- 
gested. 

But he waved my suggestion away as having no pertinency to the prob- 
lem. 

Once, he went on, he had considered the idea of becoming a priest. But 
the more serious he became with the idea, the more frightened of it he 
grew. No one was good enough to be a priest, he told himself. 

“That was my way out. I simply lacked the courage that goes with the 
high calling,” he said quietly. “I am a coward. I’ve always been a cow- 
ard.” 

Henry sharply resented this. He had never known anyone who lived so 
bravely as Dan did, he said, taking no thought for the morrow, depending 
on nobody, living his life clearly and cleanly as he saw it. 

“Selfishness, Henry,” Dan replied. “Complete selfishness. I live improvr 
dently because that seems to me to be the happiest manner of living. I live 
independently because my ego is uncomfortable before even the idea of 
a superior. My whole existence is very much like a bad play. It projects 
nothing. It has neither development nor climax.” 

He pondered a while. “If I had married and had had children, I would 
have some justification for the gift of life. But again I was afraid. 

“Today, fatherhood is an heroic calling. The father of olden times was 
in many ways an idyllic character, living serenely in the bosom of his 
family, planning and saving for the future. But today he lives in tunmoil 

and toils in vain. If he is industrious, if he is competent, he does not work 
for his family and the future but for the lazy and incompetent everywhere. 
No longer has his home the peace of the old homestead. His children ride 
in engines of death and destruction, and the jangling of the telephone in 
the depth of the night may mean tragedy in the air or on the highway. 
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Diseases of the mind, born of the madness and artificiality of the modern 
environment, derange and sometimes destroy those he loves. 

“More menacing is the increased threat against faith and morals end- 
lessly made by an increasingly arrogant and unbelieving world. More 
dangerous by far are the soul’s diseases (with skepticism and apathy pre- 
dominating), present always like a plague. Life outside of the monastic 
walls is perilous, fiercely competitive, often brutal. The dedicated father to- 
day is a hero, and if you ask why he faces his burdens so bravely, I can an- 
swer only because in him is the stuff of saints. Not for him is the consolation 
of applause. The mother is praised in song and extolled in story. But the 
father walks the common way without bugles, without drums, with no 
flags flying. He, truly, has given hostages to fortune. 

“Those holy men and women who have given up the world are glorious 
children of God, but if there were no harassed, slaving poor fathers, there 
would be none of those glorious children, if for no other reason than they 
would never have been born. Peace of mind and peace of soul are lovely 
possessions but they are not for the dedicated father. The particular saint 
in him demands that he go out and meet the challenge of the day, that 
he be concerned not with his own serenity and well-being but with those 
in his care, that he venture forth into the world and there, thick in the 
masses of men, seek the opportunity to love his neighbor and to love his 
enemy, so that, in advance and not in retreat, in battle and not in seclusion, 
he may prove himself worthy of Him who has shared with him the divine 
power of creation. 

“The priest may offer his Mass and the nun her sacrifices, and the con- 
templatives may send up their unceasing assault of prayer and mottifica- 
tion—all may cry out for succor, may plead to stay the hand of Eternal 
Justice—but it is the father, that undistinguished, yawning man you see in 
the early morning leaving home for the shop, the office, the factory, the 
mine—that tired, troubled person you see returning home at night, often 
with a smile that is false and a cheerfulness without foundation—it is he 
who is the first warrior and the first guardian of the Faith. For he is the 
captain of the home, the citadel on which the Christian civilization is built. 
There is no order or organization to record his heroism or promote his 
beatification. He is the common, oftentimes inglorious beast of burden, 
his greatest distinction being the resemblance he bears to the ass that 
carried Christ.” 

Dan’s gaze sought the fire and the emotion that had come into his 
last words died away. Again he was somber, meditative. “No. I’m a cow- 
ard,” he went on after a moment. “The high heroism of dedicated father- 
hood frightened me as did the nobility of the priesthood. Console myself as 
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I may by saying I had no calling, I am still a coward. All that I have done 
I have done to please myself!” 

He paused and gazed into the fire. “Only in martyrdom can I even 
hope for salvation,” he said. 

Henry and I glanced at each other. This did not sound like Dan Eng- 
land. The prophet of living had become the apostle of death. I could see 
Henry was alarmed. 

“Yes,” Dan went on, “martyrdom is the only good ending for the un- 
dedicated life. Then, that life, no matter how futile, no matter how selfish, 
is given supreme purpose. Martyrdom gives to one who has been cowardly 
in his faith, the most courageous and most sublime act of faith possible 
to man. To him who has faltered in his dream, it gives the clearest and 
most emphatic assertion of the truth of the dream. 

“The coward, in martyrdom, walks right through the darkness of death 
directly into the vision of God. It is the only hope for people like me, the 
only possible glorification of a petty and self-indulgent life. How else can 
anyone like me ever hope for the Beatific Vision?” 

He looked at Henry and then at me. He must have seen on our faces 
that his mood and his thought had startled me and disturbed Henry. He 
could not possibly have expected an answer. Neither Henry nor I could 
accept his problem as he stated it, and, even if we had been able to accept 
it, we certainly could have offered no solution. 

I was tempted here before the fire to suspect Dan, as I had on our first 
meeting, of dramatizing himself. This emotional change in him this 
night had an unreal and almost shocking suddenness about it. And this 
explanation of his inner soul, and his public confession before me, a stran- 
ger, was dramatic almost in the theatrical sense of the word. My old sus- 
picion had, as I say, returned. Later when I had a longer perspective on 
his life and saw him whole, so to speak, I realized that for him to 
think and feel was practically for him to talk. His fabulousness was in his 
talk, as I wrote in the beginning. He never did anything one could record, 
Even as a writer he wrote nothing other than his few verses, his single 
piece of prose, and his bread-and-butter fiction. True were his words when 
he said in levity, as he often did, that talk was his vocation and in talk did 
he toil. 

Once this was understood, it was difficult to suspect him again. If, as I 
have remarked, he seemed on occasions to talk for effect, as, for example, 
when he assured the penniless Tim that he was a genius in finance, that 
also was sincere with him. In his talk, however much he might deny it, he 
practiced charity and goodness. In his talk he influenced others. In his talk 
he designed and built. In his talk, briefly, he lived what, to use his words, 
I would call a dedicated life. 
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But I did not understand this clearly then, so I was unable to answer 
when he asked how other than in martyrdom was he to earn the Beatific 
Vision. Had I understood, I could have answered him that it might be he 
would earn his reward through his talk and the good it had done. 

He would have disdained the answer as superficial, might even have 
resented it as sacrilegious; but nonetheless I would have given it. The 
gift he had was certainly not ordinary and certainly not futile, and so far 
as the dedication he spoke of was concerned, it seemed to me that that 
gift was primarily dedicated to the purpose his Jesuits had well taught 
him—the Greater Glory of God. 

In any event, he did not expect an answer and IJ gave none. His gaze 
went back to the fire and he was silent again. 

“Tonight I met a saint.” He was matter-of-fact now when he spoke 
again. “You saw him, that young man who was here tonight with Father 
Pitka. His name is not Christobel. He is a soldier of an enslaved nation 
behind the Iron Curtain—its name I am not permitted to tell—a member 
of the heroic underground that fought the German invader and now fights 
the Russian invader. He came secretly out from behind the Iron Curtain, 
sailing a small skiff across the Baltic, to seek aid and friends. Tomorrow he 
returns without aid and without friends. And he returns to die. 

“Yesterday he learned that the enemy, having discovered his going, had 
announced he had deserted his cause. He had fled his comrades for his 
own security, the enemy had declared, and he would not return. Tomor- 
row, therefore, he must go back. This, he is well aware, is the purpose of 
the enemy’s announcement. They know him. They know he will not let his 
comrades believe he has fled and failed them. They know he will now re- 
ig They await him. Still he must return. He returns therefore only to 

ie, 

“I listened to this boy’s story tonight as Father Pitka translated it. The 
struggle in his homeland he does not see as a struggle between capitalism 
and communism, nor a struggle between peoples. He sees it as a struggle, 
personal and even private, deep in men’s hearts and homes for the survival 
of the spirit. His is not the story the newspapers tell. It is not political, 
not economic. It is more profound, more fateful. I cannot tell you how 
deeply it moved me. 

He is a fool to return to die, it might be said. That he is a fool, the 
world will certainly say. Time, it might be urged, will erase tyranny as it 
has always in the past. Possibly. But this boy does not see the battle as 
merely a battle against tyranny. If he did, he might well stay here in free- 
dom and security. No. For him, the war is the war between light and 
darkness, between civilization and barbarism, brought at last after nine- 
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teen hundred years to an open, clearly defined and tragically critical bat- 
tlefield. 

“On economic issues, on the issues of oligarchies of wealth, of unjust 
distributions of land, of the value of labor, of the evil of destitution, on 
all such issues he is as realistic as any communist. More realistic, indeed, 
for he supplements justice with charity. 

“For him the battle is not a battle between two economic systems. For 
him, it is a battle against an enemy more powerful, more menacing 
than all the heresies and apostasies of Christian history rolled into one. 
This is the enemy that corrupts the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount, that holds brutality to be a virtue, cruelty an excellence, 
and sin a practice of sanctity. This is the enemy that teaches: Thou shalt 
kill, thou shalt lie, thou shalt hate, thou shalt steal, thou shalt blaspheme, 
thou shalt dishonor. This is the enemy that preaches you shall value only 
your body, you shall seek only what raiment you will wear and what goes 
into your belly. This is the enemy that is an affront even to paganism, for 
paganism had its natural virtues and ideals. This is the enemy that would 
destroy Socrates and Lao-tse as well as Moses and Paul. This is the enemy 
who opposes not only the divine precepts but the divine in man. 

“This is the enemy the boy returns to battle. Some noonday soon, or 
some dark of night, he will be shot in the back as, unaware, he paces his 
cell or walks a prison yard. No soldier’s death will be given him, no fring 
squad will honor his going. Nor will there be any word of his execution. 
The enemy, in their satanism, fear a martyr. But a martyr he will be, none- 
theless. His name may never be remembered. When the day of the libera- 
tion comes, there may be no statue to him, no speeches to his memory. But 
out of the ground that his blood, and the blood of others, has impregnated 
will come in time a new freedom and a new growth of Faith. The great 
Harvester has always chosen fields red with the blood of martyrs for His 

lanting. 

: “He — then, to what the world would call a futile death. For his 
death will not make even the fleeting comment of a gesture. But he knows 
the Divine Paradox—that death can make men free and that the Cross is 
the everlasting declaration of this. 

“The boy returns to martyrdom. He returns freely, without flinching. 
He has learned the happiness of being one of the saints.” 

There was a long pause before he continued. “Father Pitka brought 
him here tonight in the hope his story might inspire me and I would volun- 
teer to return with him—sail that lonely skiff across the Baltic with him 
to his enslaved country and from there report back through the under- 
ground to the free world the terrible story of the struggle between Christ 
and the antichrist. 
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“I turned him down. I did not know his language, I said. But that was 
not the real truth. The real truth is I am a coward. I prefer to sit here by 
the fire, fat and secure, comfortable among my friends, and talk and drink 
wine.” Then he whispered suddenly, pathetically, “Lord save me; Lord 
save me or I perish.” 

There was silence. Sitting there in the silence I could not persuade my- 
self that the young soldier was as heroic as Dan described him, for Dan 
seldom failed to discover magnificence beyond the nearest window and 
colorful heroism in the last person met, whether they were there or not. 
But there was little doubt that, exaggeration or no exaggeration, the 
young soldier had affected him as had no other—not in my acquaint- 
anceship with Dan, certainly. His silence testified to that. After a minute 
or more, Dan got to his feet and, in his slow, lumbering gait, Jeft the room 
without a word. 


Henry looked after him with troubled eyes. “I’m frightened for him,” he 
whispered. 


13 


DAN’S story was the story of a battle, as I said earlier, the only story worth 
telling. Now, after the visit of the young soldier, and his dramatic effect on 
Dan, the battle was, I was sure, joined. 

I purposely stayed away from the house, thinking that he might be 
sensitive about seeing me again after his somber and startling confession 
that last night before the fireplace. Then, to my astonishment, one noonday 
about a week after my visit, he walked into the newspaper office in town, 
walked in as matter-of-factly as if dropping in thus had been a daily custom 
for years. He had to buy a wedding present, he said, and he wondered if I 
would help him. He was very casual. 

I was, as I say, astonished. I knew well how constantly the pattern of his 
life shifted, and how one night he would talk and act as if a critically im- 
portant hour in his life had arrived and how a night or two later he would 
talk and act as if that hour had never been. But how he could come in so 
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matter-of-factly and talk so casually after that last scene before the fire- 
place only a few days before when he revealed the tortures of his spirit was 
more than I could quite understand. 

Dan was not very much like the rest of us, and his life was seldom what 
could be called conventional, and it was, I suppose, foolish to try to judge 
him by the canons of ordinary conduct. Perhaps such a life, like great art, 
must always have some enigma to it, large or small, some secret that can 
never be completely penetrated. 

The wedding present was for Doris. I was surprised at this, for though 
Doris and Briggs were obviously moving toward matrimony, no mention 
of it had been made to me and | was now Briggs’s confidant. Dan ex- 
plained that nothing had been said to him, either, but the mating 
of two such beautiful souls Cas he put it) was inevitable and he wished to 
be prepared. Later, at lunch, he elaborated on his explanation, telling me 
that he was finding himself less and less able to write his crime fiction and 
he was afraid that when the wedding was announced he might not have 
the money to buy a gift and therefore he was going to make sure it would 
be on hand. 

He was very offhand in his remark that he was losing his talent for 
crime fiction but to me it was a remark that was highly significant. This 
writing of crime fiction was a talent he had developed and a trade he had 
practiced with success for years. Once it was gone he would be without 
income unless he returned to newspaper reporting, and his day for that, it 
seemed to me, had long passed. Not that he had grown too old or too 
sedentary, even. It was that his temperament had changed. He no longer 
seemed to see things but rather the meanings of things. That day in town, 
for example, he looked at people and places with a sort of wonderment. 
He was like a child on his first picnic. His sense of wonder and his belief 
in the sublime in life had been developed to an extraordinary degree. And 
that sense and belief, it seemed to me, had developed further in the short 
time I had known him. He seemed now to see everybody and everything 
under the arc of eternity. It was hard to see what future there could be for 
him in the practical world. 

I suggested that perhaps with his talent for crime fiction gone, he might 
have more time for writing his tales, the tales he had always wanted to 
write. 

He nodded slowly, said quietly, “That’s about what I’ve been thinking 
myself. I’ve decided there’s nothing heroic about me, and a book, for all 
its deficiencies, might well be the only offering I could ever make for a 
useless life. I’ve been thinking I might begin with a little tale I call “Eve- 
ning Star.’ Do you know it?” 

I told him I had heard the story from Briggs. 
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“Don’t you think it a story with some good things to say?” 

I agreed. But I pointed out that there were so many interplanetary stories 
around it might be better commercially to start with another of his stories. 

“Commercially?” He shook his head slowly. “I can’t write my own 
stories commercially. I would rather not write them at all in that case. The 
only reason I’d ever write my own stories is to see if | couldn’t make people 
love the things I love and believe the things | believe. I feel deeply they 
are worth believing and worth loving. Commercially? I could never write 
these stories commercially.” 

Then, there in the heart of the crazy newspaper office, he looked me 
directly in the eye, lifted his voice through the din, and asked me as matter- 
of-factly as if he were asking me the time of the day, “How, if I’m commer- 
cial am I going to earn the Beatific Vision?” 

It was fantastic, this huge man standing there in the wild swirl of men 
and machines dedicated to reporting the facts of the ever shifting Present, 
and asking about Eternity. 

But I could not smile. His eyes were dark and grave with the impor- 
tance of his question. I apologized. I did not want to be commercial any 
more than he did. But there were times when one had to, I said. I thought 
of his home full of parasites, of his wine and beef, but I did not mention 
them. All I could do was hope that now when his battle was reaching a 
critical stage, as apparently it was, he would not get hurt. 

_Nobody could worry about him for long, I must admit. That day I in- 
Vited him to Luigi’s for lunch. He refused, saying he was in a hurry. 

Afraid of the noonday devil?” I asked, trying not to smile. 

He shot me a quick, serious look. “Yes, | am. I am. How did you know?” 
Then he remembered and he laughed. “Oh, yes. You were there that night, 
weren’t you?” 

We went to a lunch counter that was far more elegant than Luigi’s and 
far more prosaic. It was a place I abhorred but the service was prompt. I 
expected Dan to take one look at it and run. But no. He hoisted his great 
hulk on to a stool and Jeaned over the counter and blinked around at 
everybody and everything as if he were in his St. Peter’s. The mirrors, the 
chrome, the faces, the starched white waitresses, and the flow of, for him, 
dainty food kept his eyes hopping and enchanted him. It was the wine 
at Luigi’s he wished to avoid, I decided later. But at the moment, watching 


him in his enchantment, I was sure we had done anything but elude the 
noonday devil. 


The pattern of Dan’s life shifted constantly, as I have said. (I am al- 
ways entertained when I remember his adventures as a realist.) In high 
school and college, he had excelled in mathematics and the exact sciences. 
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He was bored then by literature, and the writing of poetry was a chore. 
Yet, in the days when I knew him, he could hardly add or subtract and 
one of his chief desires was to have leisure and mood for the reading of 
poetry and the writing of it. 

But, even used as I was now to expect the unexpected in Dan, I was com- 
pletely surprised, when I went to his house a week later, to see him before 
his fire gayer than I had ever seen him. I had expected to find him up- 
stairs in his study busy with his book or, if downstairs, in a solemn or at 
least serious mood. But there he was, talking more than ever and, it seemed 
to me, drinking more wine. And the house was more vividly alive than | 
had seen it and more noisily full of guests. 

Subsequently, the pattern changed again, and there were nights when 
he was anything but gay and did not touch wine at all. On these nights 
he was gentle and, in his boyish way, wistful. He diligently served wine to 
others, making it his own task to see that the glasses were kept filled, ap- 
pearing to have no interest in it himself. He talked but he made no 
speeches and told no tales. Always on these nights he left the gaiety 
early, going upstairs to his study. And on these nights certainly, I said to 
myself, he was busy with his book. 

On one of these nights, after he had gone upstairs, and all the others 
had early gone their ways—Briggs with Doris, Archer to his novel, Henry 
to his drawing, Tim to his roulette, and Barney to his bed—I stayed on, as J 
frequently did now, in the living room, reading. Summer and autumn 
had come and gone, and now it was early winter. There had been a light 
snowfall that afternoon and already the landscape was fitting itself into 
its pattern of black and white. A chair by Dan’s fire and his books were hard 
for me to leave, especially for a room in a lodging house in town. 

As I sat there, I heard Dan’s heavy footsteps coming down the stairs and 
in a moment he came into the living room. He seemed not to be aware of 
me and went to a window and opened it. The sharp, chill air rushed into 
the warm room. He stood at the open window, looking out on the white 
earth like a man contemplating a walk. I knew he never walked when he 
could avoid it and decided his action was mechanical and aimless. After a 
moment he closed the window and came over and sat quietly beside me at 


the fre. 
» . . > . 
“Home, home of any sort, is one of God’s most beautiful ideas,” he said, 


looking far into the fire. 
I realized then that his opening the window and gazing out was the ac- 
tion of a man looking affectionately on the earth he owned and loved. 
“As only he who loses his life can save it,” he went on, musing, speaking 
as if to himself, “so only he who gives up his home can find it. Some give 
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up home in life but most of us wait until death, and then it may be too 
late. . . . It is a hard truth.” 

This night he had not indulged in wine, and he was in his gentle, al- 
most wistful mood. Later, as he talked, he seemed lonely, giving me the 
feeling that finally, for all his friends and enthusiasms for others, for all his 
great gregariousness, he was alone. 

He talked of the past, the distant past with a nostalgia found usually in 
the old and the dying. He talked without any trace of his usual grandilo- 
quence. He told of the poverty of his boyhood, poverty so bitter, so ex- 
treme, it was difficult for me to visualize it. On one occasion in winter, 
the family did not have the two pennies to purchase the cake of yeast 
with which to make bread. His mother had one penny, a lucky penny 
that had come with the gift of a little purse many years before. The penny 
had never been lucky but his mother had held to it, for that penny was a 
part of the much worn purse which had been for so long the family bank 
and to give it up would have been the confession of bankruptcy and final 
failure. But this day the penny had to go. Dan took it and, holding fiercely 
to it, begged another penny on the wintry streets. He bought the yeast 
and they had their bread. 

He told of a poverty so complete that there were winters when the family 
could not afford to buy coal and the only fuel for the kitchen stove was 
newspaper, newspaper taken from a hundred trash cans in the neighbor- 
hood. These the family, huddled around the stove, rolled tightly into little 
balls for longer burning and fed to the stove. It was hard for me to associate 
such poverty with Dan. He seemed so rich in life and so generous of himself 
and all he had. I was of the idea that such poverty would breed fear and 
frugality. 

. When I said this, Dan shook his head slowly. “Such poverty teaches you, 
if you want to read its lesson, how little you really need, how little really 
matters.” 

Dan spoke of his poverty without bitterness. For him it was a great school 
of wisdom. It was difficult after that training, he said, ever to become the 
cynic whom Wilde described as “the man who knows the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing.” 

And his poverty, Dan pointed out, was never destitution. Eventually al- 
ways, there were food and warmth and shelter. And this poverty was sanc- 
tified, he said, by the wonderful faith of his father and mother. His home 
was a sanctuary as well as a shelter. All in the family knew, even in their 
darkest moments, they possessed what no riches in the world could ever 
buy. It was a happy family as Dan described it. 

There was a pathos in Dan’s looking wishfully back on some things most 
of us would have been glad to have forgotten. Dan’s father was, I gathered, 
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an invalid and on Dan, when he was little more than twelve, fell the job of 
supporting the family and educating himself as well. His mother was a 
humble, simple woman, a true saint, he said, and he spoke of her with 
reverence. I remember especially an instance he gave of her simplicity. In 
Lent she would not look in a mirror, for that was vanity. After a single 
glance in the glass on Ash Wednesday morning to note well the signif- 
icance of the ashes on her forehead, she would not look again until Easter 
Sunday morning, and that was not to admire a new hat, Dan said, for a 
new hat she never had, but to see the new happiness on her own face. For 
Easter to her was truly the day the Lord had made and she was glad to re- 
joice therein. 

“My mother had brave dreams for all of her family,” he said, “and es- 
pecially for me. She gave her life for those dreams. I’m afraid I failed her.” 

One thing was made clear to me in this nostalgia of his, this seeking 
deeply into the past. He was still in his heart, despite his flurries of gaiety 
and his hope in his book, the man he had judged and found wanting. He 
was the condemned man without present or future, seeing purpose and 
joy only in his boyhood and days long gone. 

The single prose piece he wrote I shall give here. It furnishes a better 
insight into Dan than anything I can write, and especially into his conver- 
sation that night of the first snowfall. It was written, I imagine, as a sort of 
personal and private memorial to his mother. It tells, sketchily, of two 
Christmas Eves, one when he was a boy at home, and one when he was a 
young man and homeless. He had scrawled across the top of it the rather 
inept title, “Where?” This I am sure was temporary and would have been 
changed if he had ever got around to writing his book. 


14 


THERE WOULD BE tea brewing on the stove in the kitchen. The coals would 
show red with thin blue flames where one of the stove covers had been 
tilted. Then, there would be a candle, perhaps two, for there could only 
be candles on Christmas Eve. They would be burned down pretty low 
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now, it being after eleven o'clock when he would reach home. About ten 
minutes past eleven, he always reached home. His stamping the snow off 
his shoes on the steps outside would be the signal for the handful of tea 
to be dropped into the pot. There would be candles in the next room, too, 
the dining room they called it. And then beyond that, another candle or 
two. Always candles on Christmas Eve. Not many candles. A few candles, 
but good candles special for the vigil. They would spear the dark with 
steady yellow flames, and make long, rich shadows on the walls and on the 
pictures on the walls. The ceiling would be lighted without shadows. 

There were never shadows like these Christmas Eve candle shadows. 
They gave mystery to the house, and a soft strangeness that you never 
found on any other night. 

The Boy would throw his hat and coat on the chair by the kitchen stove. 
Then, he would go on through the dining room, as they called it, into the 
other room. She would meet him, as she got up from the floor where she 
would be setting out the presents before the tiny crib. Her knees would be 
stiff, he knew, and her poor body tired, but she would get up with her 
white face happy in spite of its whiteness, and her always bright eyes 
brighter, and she would turn to him for a glance of appreciative pleasure. 
He knew she would look for that, though she had made the house clean, 
had washed and mended the old lace curtains, had scrubbed the floors— 
hadn’t he noticed the kitchen floor, white with the grain showing?—had 
swept and dusted not so much for his pleasure this night, but because God 
was coming. But she would look to see if he were happy. He would scowl. 
It was defensive, or perverse. But he would scowl, and while he scowled 
he would notice how white her hair showed on the side that caught the 
light of the candles. 

“My poor boy is tired,” she would say. 

Then he could hold the scowl no longer. He would say: 

“Ma, the crib is beautiful.” 

Then he would get down on his knees beside it. There would be a little 
red sanctuary lamp on the floor before it, with the white wick floating in 
oil. At twelve o'clock the lamp would be lighted. If you should happen 
into the room—the parlor they called it—in the early hours when the can- 
dles would be out, you would see only this, the red Jamp with its tiny light 
flickering. It would cast a spell over you, this unsteady small light showing 
red on the floor beneath you. You would stand there and look at it, un- 
stirring, unthinking, for minutes. 

So, the Boy would get down on his knees beside the crib. It would be 
the same little crib they had last Christmas, and the Christmas before that. 
There would be the little imitation thatch shed, open in front. Outside, 
would be three shepherds with two sheep, kneeling. Inside, would be St. 
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Joseph with his brown cloak and white beard and our Mother with her 
blue dress. In back would be the ox and the ass, the ox with his head low. 
And in the center, on a few wisps of hay—real hay that the peddler fed his 
horse—would be the tiny figure of Him who was all the world. 

He would kneel there, before the shed that was not a foot high, and 
move the figures about a bit. He always liked to have the ox and ass close 
to the crib. Then, he would study the presents, laid out before the crib as 
tenderly as the Wise Men must have laid out their gifts. They would still 
be in their boxes. He would not touch them, not until daybreak. Then, 
they would all stop for a swift minute on their way out to Mass. 

Afterward, after Mass and Communion, they, with their glass of water 
drunk but not yet with breakfast, would strew the floor with red strings 
and wrapping paper and boxes. How much colorful rubbish a few little 
things could make! For there were but a few things before the crib: a 


fountain pen, a tie, two books, a box of handkerchiefs... . He could 
recognize everything from their boxes, thin square boxes for handkerchiefs, 
long boxes for gloves and ties. . . . But he knew, anyway. He and his 


mother had conspired together for the family. He had his gifts, too. But 
they would not be put out until he was safely in bed... . 

Then, she would call from the kitchen. He had better hurry. It was get- 
ting close on midnight. So he would have his cup of tea, and a slice of 
brown-crusted white bread that had come from the oven that afternoon. 
And maybe a piece of the fruit cake, the rich, dark fruit cake heavy with 
spice and raisins that was always in the house on Christmas Eve. She 
would have her cup of tea with the cream—for they would use the cream 
tonight—showing brown gold on top. But she would have only tea for it 
was the vigil of Christmas. 

That would be beautiful. Everybody in bed, the Mass at Dawn being 
only a few hours away, the candles making the night like no other night, 
the clean smell of the kitchen, the frost forming intricately on the small 
panes of the windows, the old stove, polished and sturdy, with the red 
coals showing. . . . 

That would be beautiful. He would tell her all that had happened at 
work. How old Nelson was worried because his little girl was ill, and it 
Christmas Eve. How the yardmaster who cursed constantly was quiet to- 
day, and swore only when he was mad. How Big Mike had gone down to 
St. Mary’s to confession with him, and how the church was crowded. 
Everything, everything. .. . 

And then he would empty his pockets of all his money, including the 
gold piece the firm had given him for Christmas. That would be his su- 
preme moment—to give over every dollar, every cent. He had been doing 
that so long now but it never, for some strange reason, failed to make him 
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gulp with happiness. Hadn’t they bought the piano together, his mother 
and he, the upright piano with the green covering that came with it? 
Hadn’t they bought the new heavy rug for the parlor, the two of them, con- 
spiring this way? Weren't they saving now to buy the house?—the house 
out of town a little distance, the house with a garden, quiet, but near the 
church. 

How happily she would look at him. How proudly. And he would drain 
his teacup so that he could hold the cup high and hide his eyes, his moist 
eyes. ... 

That would be beautiful, beautiful. 

“Pray for those poor souls who have no home on Christmas Eve,” she 
would say, as always she had said. 

And the Boy would pray. 


The Pullman porter gave a quick turn to the Young Man’s chair. The 
Young Man who had been dozing sat up abruptly. 

“Grand Central, suh.” 

The porter was holding his overcoat. 

The Young Man was dazed. 

Wasn't there tea brewing, and a red fire showing where the stove cover 
had been tilted? And across from him. . . . 

Across from him was a row of Pullman chairs. Empty, of course. Who 
else but a harried reporter would be traveling thus into New York at 
eleven o'clock on Christmas Eve? 


The porter took his tip and was gone. The Young Man made his way 
hazily out into the station. 


And there were candles, one or two that spotted the room with yellow 
flames and threw long shadows. . . . 

“Reservation?” asked the room clerk in the hotel. 
. The Young Man nodded and wrote his name. A tall bald-headed man 
in a dinner jacket staggered across the heavily ornate hotel lobby. Two 
gaudy young women tittered. 

Candles, a few candles. . 

“Front!” 

A thin, small, ageless bellboy, in blue uniform and silver braid, appeared 
mechanically. He took his bags and led the way to the elevator. 

And she was there, rising from the crib on the floor. How white her hair 
showed where it caught the light of the candles. . . . 

“The heat on, sir?” The bellboy was turning the valve on the radiator. 
The steam began to pound through the pipes. 

The Young Man moved to the window. Twenty stories below him the 
city was stirring out of its newly laid cover of snow. Even in the dark, the 
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roofs were white, the cornices and window ledges were white. Far, far 
down, the streets were white, white spotted with black, streaked with 
black. 

“Looks like a white Christmas.” 

The bellboy spoke impatiently. The Young Man gave him his tip. He 
banged the door as he left. 

The Young Man turned back to the window. 

It was the same little crib with its imitation thatch, and the few wisps of 
hay—real hay that the peddler fed his horse... . 

The Young Man looked down. Everywhere were lights, ragged lights, 
pointed lights, clustered lights, solitary lights, white, red, yellow lights. 
But the Young Man did not see. He drew the shade and turned from the 
window. 

And there was St. Joseph in his brown cloak and our Lady in her blue 
dress and the tiny figure of Him who was all the world... . 

The Young Man stil] had on his overcoat. Under the mirror of the dresser 
was a collar button of a former guest which the maid, in her cleaning, had 
missed. He fixed his eyes on it but he did not see. He was without heart 
and his mind whirred. Where, he was asking himself dazedly, where in 
this world’s maze of people and places, where in this wilderness of stars 
and philosophies, where is Home? 

Hadn't they bought the piano together, and the rug... . 

The Young Man threw himself on the bed. 

“Dear Jesus! Dear Mother of God!” 

His sobbing filled his cell in the mountain of earth and steel, glass and 
stone. 


“Dear Mother of God!” 
And she would say, “Pray for those poor souls who have no home on 


” 


Christmas Eve... . 
“Dear Jesus!” he sobbed. 
The while midnight came, and with it Christmas. 


15 


THAT NicuT at the fireplace as I listened to Dan tell of his boyhood, I real- 
ized for the first time that he had put far more reality behind him in his 
youth than J had suspected. I began to see he was not a gay visionary 
blown like a bubble out of a healthy, happy, and undisciplined life. He 
was much more the skilled idealist and was such by choice and long train- 
ing. I could perceive now that it was his truly profound maturity that per- 
mitted him the simplicity of a child. No escapist, Dan. He looked life and 
himself squarely in the face, weighed them, measured them carefully, even, 
one might say, scientifically and, for all their richness and goodness, found 
them wanting. What mattered to him was not serenity or success but, what 
he so often called “the plain but nonetheless terrible necessity” of saving 
his soul. The final destiny of his immortal spirit, that was his consuming 
concern. 

This, I think, is a good place to give that poem of Dan’s I mentioned be- 
fore, the poem called “Morning Prayer.” It is, as I have said, not much of a 
poem but, like his little prose piece on the two Christmas Eves, it does give 
an insight into his character and his conflict. There is no date on it but I 
have an idea it was written about this time. 


My dear, good Lord, my heart is too much glad; 
Too eagerly she knows how life is fair; 

How rich with honest love and laughter, 
And how Your beauty lies upon it everywhere. 


O much too glad, this morning heart of mine; 
I cannot keep her mute of song, or still; 
She must be surging forth and singing 
That life is good and man may love it if he will. 


(Last night, my heart, I saw upon a hill, 


With two lone arms outstretched, a gaunt black tree; 
The sky was red a sullen moment,— 


And lo, it was a Cross, and on that Cross hung He.) 
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This soft, white morning, I say you are too glad, 
Too readily you gifts of Pleasure gain; 
He loves you less for all your singing, 
Love more, glad heart, love more—and win His gift of Pain. 


Dan wanted to win what he described as His “gift of Pain.” I think there 
is no doubt about that. He felt the winning of it was the great necessity 
for him. But it seemed that life, no matter how deficient he found it, and 
his love of life no matter how he deplored it, were forever getting in the 
way. What he would have accomplished eventually, if anything, had not 
Archer done what he did, is difficult to say. 


I came upon Archer’s iniquity by accident. 

Three or four days after this last night at Dan’s I was walking along 
Washington Street, returning to the office from the barber shop, when I 
noticed the new issues of a national magazine stacked on a shelf in the 
newsstand near the Old South Church. On the cover of the top magazine I 
saw an announcement of a novel, Evening Star, which large type ex- 
plained was complete in that issue. Somebody has used Dan’s title, I said to 
myself. Then I saw in smaller type the name of the author—Justus Archer. 

I stood there for minutes in the chill morning staring at the magazine 
cover. I had always suspected Archer, but I had never suspected him of 
such baseness as this. It was hard for me to realize it. Archer had not only 
stolen Dan’s story, he had abused Dan’s generosity and hospitality and 
sinned against his innocence. 

This was more than theft. It was treachery. 

I stood there by the newsstand, motionless with my dread. Like Briggs, I 
had grown to love Dan. I was aware of the power of his character, the re- 
sources of his heart and mind, but nonetheless I knew how sensitive he 
was and how deeply he could be hurt. And I did not want to see him hurt. 
With all my heart, I did not want to see him hurt. . 

The ancient, gnomish news vendor had been watching me with grin- 
ning eyes. “Seein’ snakes?” he asked. 

“One,” I said. 

On the way back to the office, I glanced through the story in the maga- 
zine. It was exactly as I knew Dan had told it. I had heard Evening Star 
from Briggs but Dan’s talk and wisdom were in Briggs’s version, and they 
were here again in Archer’s version, as if Dan had written it himself. Much 
of the story I gave earlier in this account is, in fact, taken from Archer’s 
magazine version. I summarized a great deal of it and deleted such inanities 
as Archer interpolated but the last of it is, I feel, as Dan would have writ- 
ten it. 
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I did not call Dan. I did not have the courage to talk to him. I waited for 
Briggs to telephone, or Doris. But no one telephoned. I had a bad day, 
deeply anxious to know about Dan, to know if he had seen the story and, 
if so, what his emotions were, and yet, for all my anxiety, afraid to inquire 
lest the answer be the answer I was sure I would receive. 

Late that afternoon, I walked up to Park Street and went down into the 
subway and took the car out to Dan’s house. It reads very easy as | write it 
but this going down into the subway and this taking of that car were two 
of the most difficult things I had ever done in my life. 

In Newton, I walked to the house from the streetcar line and rang the 
doorbell. Tim answered it. He opened the door in silence. 1 saw he was 
searching my eyes to see if I knew. 

Dan was not at home, and now it was dusk and his absence so late was, 
so far as I knew, unprecedented. Archer was not at the house but I did 
not expect him to be. Briggs, Doris, Tim, Henry, all were there but no one 
mentioned Dan or Archer. All seemed to be observing a rule of silence about 
the treachery. 

Doris kept herself determinedly busy with housework as if afraid to 
stop even for a moment. Briggs walked vacantly up and down stairs, and 
not even the presence of Doris comforted him. Tim sat in the living room, 
smaller, it seemed, and grayer, and stared into the fire. Henry devoted 
himself to Escofher with the most profound diligence and with eyes that 
did not read. Barney, who alone did not know what had occurred, was in 
the cellar chopping kindling for the winter fres. 

What I wanted to know, wanted hercely to know and was still afraid to 
ask, was—did Dan know? But I did not ask. I observed the rule of silence. I 
tried as best I could to act as if everything were as it should have been. 

The house without Dan was dramatically empty. The fire was lit. The 
usual books and pictures and music were there. A wine bottle with glasses 
was at the usual place on the table. The usual people sat or moved about 
the rooms. But the house was without life. I had never been there when 
Dan was not there. The house seemed cavernously hollow, like a great shell, 
with dim echoes of Dan making its lifelessness more poignant. 

Dinnertime came and still no Dan. 

Now, I noticed that no table was set for dinner and there was no cooking 
in the kitchen. And now, for the first time, I began to realize that no one 
in the house expected Dan to come. I searched each face, and I soon saw 
that it was not trepidation that was there but the sureness of despair. 

I was sure then that Dan knew. 

I went in to Tim who sat in limp dejection before the fire. “Dan knows,” 


I said. 


Tim nodded slowly. He waved toward the window seat and I saw the 
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magazine lay open there. Dan had read the magazine and, after reading it, 
had gone out not saying a word to anybody. No one had heard from him 
since. 

Did he think Dan would come back, I asked him. 

The little man looked up at me with patient eyes. Didn’t I remember 
the Ambrose story, he asked, the story about the gentle professor who was 
disillusioned and heart broken, and never returned? 

That was al] Tim said and all he had need to say. I knew then what 
was in their thoughts. They all believed that Dan, his gift of innocence 
taken from him, would like Ambrose never come back, would never let us 
see his broken faith and would never let himself see us as the common- 
place, petty people we were. Tim and the others had talked it over before I 
came and were convinced the Ambrose story was a parable and a prophecy. 

Now I began to believe what they believed. I began to believe the worst. 
I felt that Dan, early aware of Archer’s perfidy, might well have invented 
the Ambrose story, and that the basis of it might well be largely autobio- 
graphical. My long suspicion that Dan’s stories had more purpose to them 
than was immediately apparent might now, I thought, be soon corrobo- 
rated. 

The link between Dan and Ambrose was gossamer; for the Ambrose 
story, fiction or fact, was the most delicate, the most unreal, even, of 
dramas, and that it should be paralleled in Dan’s or anybody’s life was, I 
admit, almost incredible. Yet, standing there by Tim as he told me his fear, 
I realized the drama in Dan’s life was also delicate and sometimes appar- 
ently unreal, and I was fully aware that, with his great love of loyalty and 
his almost sublime faith in friendship, treachery, however small and unim- 
portant it might seem to others, could bring tragedy to him as it had to 
Ambrose. 

Presently, I was one with the others in the house in the sureness of their 
despair. 

What, I asked myself, would Dan, in his disillusionment and heartbreak, 
do? Where would he go? With Evening Star Jost, it would be long, if ever, 
before he returned to his idea of writing a book. I knew his changing pat- 
tern well enough to know that. What, then, would the alternative be? 

While standing there seeking the answer, I remembered another evening 
when Dan in that same place before the fire had first revealed his troubled 
soul. It was the night after the young soldier had left on his way home to 
his enslaved country to die. I remembered Dan’s envy of the youth and how 
he craved the courage to go with him and report the battle from the front. 
I remembered his sorrow at his own worthlessness, and his despair of the 
salvation he so passionately desired. I remembered how he had put his 
only hope in martyrdom. 
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I remembered al] these things and, remembering them, I thought I knew 
what the alternative would be. He would seek out, as he had wanted to 
that night, the dark, walled-in world where he believed the battle between 
Christ and the antichrist was being fought. Perhaps he, too, would make 
that devious and perilous trip across the Baltic. He would go there, he 
would tell himself, to report this last and critical battle from the front. But 
he would know in his heart that his journey would be a mad journey, a 
sublimely foolish journey. 

There, I said to myself, he would in the end write his book. But it was a 
book that would never be written in words. It would be written in blood, 
I felt sure, and its title would be “Martyrdom.” 

This is what I thought or, perhaps I should say, what I felt, as I stood 
before the fire. 

I looked down at the lost, gray, little man beside me. “Yes, Dan has fol- 
lowed his friend Ambrose,” I said. 

Briggs and Henry came quietly into the room, joined us before the fire. 
Then Doris came in. No one spoke. In the shadowy room, the silence was 
complete, profound. Below, in the cellar, Barney’s ax could be heard hack- 
ing steadily away. 

Now, suddenly, we heard the outside door being unlocked. All had 
heard the click of the lock and all waited tensely, searching the empty hall, 
hopeful, yet fearful of what we expected to see. 

But it was not Dan whom we saw. 

Archer, as casual as could be, appeared in the hall. Under his arm, he 
carried a roll of the magazines with the story. 

All of us stared at him. We had visualized a man in hiding, tortured by 
conscience, and here he was coming nonchalantly home for dinner. He 
entered as he always did, completely indifferent to the presence of others. 
He glanced through the door into the dining room and when he discovered 
the table was not set for dinner his lips tightened slightly in irritation. 

He had seen us in the living room as he entered, not observing, in his 
self-absorption, anything unusual in the tense, silent group there. Now he 
entered the room. He was unchanged in any way. It was obvious that for 
him this was just another night at Dan’s. 

We, the five of us close together, faced him without a word. Our hostil- 
ity was unmistakable. Suddenly he saw it and, puzzled by it, stopped. 

Briggs abruptly spoke out. He spoke with restraint but there was no 
missing the fierce sincerity of his emotion. He told Archer the opinion we 
all had of him, making the point particularly that the stealing of the story 
was not mere thievery but a profound offense against Dan’s generosity and 
innocence. 


After Briggs had put the charge, we all joined in, talking one over the 
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other, and when we had finished there was little left, we thought, of Justus 
Archer. 

But we did not know Justus Archer. He did not quite understand, he 
said. Weren’t we making a mountain out of a molehill? And weren’t we 
being a little theatrical? Dan would never have written the story. It would 
have disappeared forever into the thin air had he not captured it. It was 
not easy capturing it, either, he said. 

He should be congratulated, he suggested, not condemned. 

His cool confidence in the rightness of what he had done took us com- 
pletely by surprise. 

I managed to find words to say that Dan had changed lately, that he had 
been talking of writing the story only a week before, that it was to be the 
first story in his book. 

Archer smiled his small, impersonal smile. Yes, Dan had been talking of 
writing the story. He was always talking of writing stories. Had he ever 
written one? It was foolish to imagine he had changed one bit. Dan would, 
he was sure, be grateful to him for what he had done. He held up the 
magazines he carried. Dan’s message was here, wasn’t it? 

He was wrong we knew, radically, profoundly wrong, and yet so im- 
perturbable was his conceit, so overwhelming his ego, that we were help- 
less before him. If he had been evasive about his deed, or embarrassed, 
we would have been able to have sustained our attack. But here he was, 
apparently devoid of any feeling, declaring with complete assurance that 
Dan would be pleased with him in his iniquity. 

There was silence a moment. Ours was the silence of helplessness. He 
stood there, facing us with complete complacency, at ease in the belief that 
all things began and ended in him, obviously our master. 

Finally, Tim in a trembling voice told him the tragedy of Dan’s disil- 
lusionment and heartbreak. Dan had read the story and gone out and it 
was late now and he had not returned. Did Archer not remember the 
Professor Ambrose story? Dan was gone as Professor Ambrose had gone. 
This wickedness, Tim said in simple words, was terrible and unforgivable. 

Archer again smiled his small, cool smile. The Professor Ambrose story 
was pure nonsense, he said, and Dan, he was sure, would be home pres- 
ently. He was about to elaborate when suddenly he saw something behind 
us that silenced him. Abruptly his impersonality disappeared and on his 
face was that most personal of expressions—fear. 

Barney was coming into the room from the hall, his pudgy, battered face 
grim with brutish determination, his small cloudy eyes now fiercely bright 
with rage. He had obviously overheard the last of the conversation from 
the hall. He had learned of the betrayal. 


Barney came in slowly, his head sunk in his huge hunched shoulders, his 
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upper body thrust forward, his long, heavy arms with their big, bruised 
hands swinging slightly before him. He toed in as he walked, the better to 
grip the floor for the kill. Hate, fierce, primitive, was in every line of his 
face and body. Archer, strong only with greed, was a weakling before him. 

Barney, not changing pace, moved on Archer. Archer, his complacency 
gone, backed away, his normally tight face now loose with terror. 

“Stop him, Doris! Stop him!” he shouted. 

Then, suddenly, swiftly, he shoved Doris into Barney’s path, darted 
through the dining room and around into the hall and sped up the stairs. 

Barney spun around with unbelievable swiftness and moved out into the 
hall after him. At the foot of the stairs, he heard Archer’s door slam above 
and the key click in the lock. 

Barney stopped for a single instant. He remembered, I imagine, that the 
windows to Archer’s room were barred and his prey had no escape, for 
now when he moved, he moved slowly again, going heavily up the stairs 
with deadly purpose, his head thrust forward, his ugly face uglier with his 
craze to kill. 

We, dazed by Barney’s abrupt entrance and Archer’s sudden show of 
terror, had looked on, insensible to the fierceness of Barney’s fury and the 
ends to which it might go. If we had any clear thought at the moment it 
was, I'm afraid, that a good thrashing was what the arrogant Archer 
needed. 

It was the first crash of Barney’s body against the door above that shocked 
us out of our impassivity. Doris screamed one long hysterical scream. Briggs, 
Henry, and Tim raced out into the hall and up the stairs. 

Barney's body crashed against the door again. I knew that Briggs, Henry, 
and ‘Tim could never stop him. I ran to the hall telephone, quickly dialed 
“i operator. The police might help if they could arrive before it was too 
ate. 

Again, Barney’s body crashed against the door. 

The telephone operator answered immediately. At the same moment, the 
front door opened. The sound of the door opening distracted me from the 
telephone. [| looked, astounded. 

It was Dan England. He had come back after all. 

I could not speak. I searched his face to see what I could see there. But 
his face told nothing, 

He seemed distant, abstracted. He wore no hat or overcoat despite the 
cold. He looked at Doris and me as if he had never seen us before. In my 
stunned brain I could hear, unreal and far away, the telephone operator's 
voice monotoning, “Operator, operator.” 

Doris suddenly came out of her astonishment, raced to him, crying 
crazily, “Barney’s killing him! He’s killing him!” 
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Upstairs, Barney’s body crashed again but this time with a crunching 
sound and I knew the door had given away. 

Dan stiffened, looked quickly from Doris’ trembling face to the floor 
above. 

Then, Archer's panic-stricken voice was heard. “No, Barney! No! I was 
wrong! No! No!” 

Archer’s voice rose again but almost immediately it was throttled and I 
knew Barney’s huge and frenzied hands were tight around his throat. 

Dan raced up the stairs two at a time. I still stood with the telephone in 
my hand and the operator was still monotoning, “Operator, operator,” un- 
real and far away. 

I put the telephone back in its cradle and dumbly awaited for the sound 
of another crash, this time the crash of Archer’s body as lifeless it was 


thrown to the floor. 
But no last sound came. 


16 


WE WERE a tensely anxious group as we stood in the living room waiting 
for Dan to come downstairs. 

Dan had reached Archer’s room in time to save him from Barney's mad- 
ness. Now Dan was still upstairs with Archer while the rest of us, including 
Barney, stood in the living room and waited. Barney, his fury unappeased, 
hung surlily back in a corner watching the door like a dog waiting to 
spring for a bone that had been snatched from him. 

But we, Doris, Briggs, Henry, Tim, and I, waited with a feeling of dread. 
What Dan’s feelings were, none of those who had been upstairs could dis- 
cern. He had not spoken to them. And Doris and I who had remained 
downstairs were unable to guess. But we knew, we were sure. In our hearts 
we were sure we knew. 

We knew how deeply Dan felt about the man who steals another man’s 
ideas. To steal a man’s ideas, he had said in telling of Ambrose’s tragedy, 
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“is to steal the very stuff of his soul. That is not only a sin against a fellow 
man; it is a grievous sin against the Holy Spirit.” 

We knew how Evening Star had been precious to Dan and was to have 
been the first story of his book. But we knew more than that, far more 
than that—for we knew his innocence and generosity, and his profound 
faith in men and his almost religious belief in friendship. 

We knew, we were sure, we were going to see a man whose spirit had 
been broken. We were going to see another Professor Ambrose but this 
time a beaten man who could not flee but had to return to face the disil- 
lusioning truth and the tragedy. 

Now, listening tensely, we heard footsteps on the stairs. 

We waited to see Archer, suitcase in hand, pass across the hall on his 
way out of Dan’s life forever. 

We waited to see Dan, his tragedy in his eyes, come before us, a man be- 
yond comforting, beyond joy ever again. And like Professor Ambrose’s 
friends, we were fearful of that moment when he, his faith and innocence 
gone, would see us, not as he imagined us but as we were, petty and mean 
and commonplace. 

Now we heard Dan’s voice, and immediately afterward Dan and Archer 
appeared in the hall at the foot of the stairs. 


Then, together, they turned into the living room. 
We watched in rigid silence. 


Dan had his arm affectionately around Archer, and thus they entered 
the living room. How wrong, it seemed, how profoundly wrong we had 
been about Dan. The good Professor Ambrose had faith in man, but Dan 
England had a greater faith than that. 

Dan was kinder, gentler than I had ever seen him. Archer was no longer 
the coolly objective, self-possessed egotist we had known but a trembling, 
still terrified weakling who had seen death face to face. We all knew we 
were witnessing heroic charity. 

Archer saw Barney, his fury still in his eyes. He stopped, pulled slightly 
back. But Dan kept his arm around him, held him. 

You don’t have to be afraid of Barney, now, Justus,” Dan said, smiling, 
‘We are all friends here together.” 

He called to Barney to come out of the corner. 

He put his free arm around Barney’s shoulder. “Justus, you must forgive 
Barney. He didn’t understand. His loyalty to his friends is so radiant it 
blinds him on occasions. My good Barney imagined you had done me a 
wrong and, I’m afraid, he let his loyalty get the better of his judgment.” 
He drew Barney closer to him. “Justus wrote Evening Star much better than 
I could have ever written it, Barney. I am very proud of him. Just as ] am 
very proud of you for your devotion.” Then he raised himself up to his full 
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height, looked at all of us, one after another, with his smile. “Suppose we 
have a little glass of wine,” he said. 

Whereupon, getting the wine bottle and glasses from the dining room 
table, he poured wine for all of us, filling the glasses to the brim. 
He seemed happy and completely at ease, a man who had not a sorrow or 
a problem in the world. 

At the time, I thought perhaps his happiness came from his pleasure in 
his conquest of himself. It was, I was sure, a critical battle he had won 
over his feelings when he discovered Archer’s treachery. And it was cer- 
tainly an extraordinary triumph; for here he was, not merely forgiving, but 
apparently proud of Archer for what he had done. 

He lifted his glass for a toast. “To our friends,” he said, glowing, “with 
whom alone we can dare to be ourselves!” 

We all drank to it. Dan hardly touched his wine, putting his lips to it 
and no more. 

Archer drank deeply, almost finishing his glass at one gulp, something I 
had not seen him do before, and it seemed to me there was a trace of grati- 
tude on his face. Justus Archer had changed in that single hour. 

Dan had never in the months I had known him seemed so lighthearted, 
so eager to talk. He proposed toast after toast, as he usually did, though, as 
with the first toast, he hardly touched his wine. After each toast, his gaiety 
would sparkle in the glitter of his wit and the flashes of his fancy. His 
words were wise as usual, but more buoyant, more vivid, volatilized as they 
were by his, even for him, high enthusiasm. 

His last toast was one he had written himself and one of his favorites. 

“To the fools of God!” He raised his glass. “To those beloved fools who 
blinded by His Glory see not the nose in front of their faces, who know 
no knowledge and can count only to Three, who are always lost yet for- 
ever know the Way, who flee what others love and love what others flee, 
who squander what others save and save what others squander, who sing 
when others weep and weep when others sing, who die when others live 
and live when others die!” He lifted his glass high. “The wisdom of God is 
the folly of man. To the fools of God!” 

He put his glass down. This time he had not touched his wine. 

There was a curious finality to this toast and to his not touching his 
wine, and we all felt it. We must have looked quite solemn. But he was 
gay, buoyant as before when he spoke. 

He had to go out for a little while, he said. He urged us all to have din- 
ner. He would not join us. He had been over to the college and had had 
dinner with Father Pitka. He should have telephoned but he got to talking 
and we knew, he smiled, how it was when he got to talking. He was sorry. 

Then he turned and went to the door. He walked with a suppleness 
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and an erectness extraordinary for him, not merely as if his years had fallen 
from him and he was young in body again, but as if he walked to a 
rhythm, a music he had never known before. He seemed eager to be on 
his way. 

At the door, he stopped. He looked slowly, affectionately, from one face 
to another. 

“You are good friends,” he said gently, “all of you.” 

He must have seen on our faces the deep affection we bore him for he 
smiled his boyish, almost wistful smile. Then he turned sharply and went 
erectly, eagerly, as before, out into the hall and to the door. The room was 
still, and in the stillness we heard the door snap shut behind him. 

“No, no.” The voice in the room was sudden, choked, pathetic. 

It was Archer. We all stared at him in surprise. There were tears in his 
eyes. It turned out that he, in his new wisdom, had sensed far more deeply 
than we the drama and significance of the moment. 

We never saw Dan England again. 


